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cs. ANN E. HARLAN, 
os WIFE OF EX-SENATORK JAMES HARLAN. 


omen in the war, says: | 
_ The heroic conduct of Florence Nightingale in the Toiaeania war 
as been most justly celebrated in many eulogiums of oratory, of his— 
tory and of scng, but the American war against rebellion produced 
many Florence Nightingales; many who were greater than she. * * 
_ Every loyal state of the Urion had many women who devoted much 
time and great labor towards relieving the wants of our sick and 
wounded soldiery.. Miss Dix, of New York, sister of General John A. 
_ Dix, made the war a new field for the exercise of her broad philanthro- 
e Be DS which had for years before been exercised in other great and noble. 
iad ways. Miss Anna Dickirson, of Philadelphia, the most eloquent public: 
ey speaker of our country, except Wendell Phillips, was more eloquent 
3 _ upon this subject than any other. Nearly every State had one or more 
. : - women who achieved national reputation by their benevolence. ButI 
claim for the State of Iowa the honor of inaugurating the movement 
___ which at last culminated in making the Nation the greatest. benevolent 
_ society which ever existed save that whose founder was God himself. 
__-Mrs. Harlan, wife of the Honorable James Harlan, then United States 
Senator, now Secretary of the Interior, was the first woman of our 
A country among those moving in what we call the high circles of society,. 
which in a free country should be based upon worth alone, who per- 
sonally visited the army, and ministered to the wants of our suffering 
‘soldiery. She visited the army at Pittsburg Landing, and thousands of 
men are alive to-day, who but for her ministering, but for her energy,. 
for her ‘“‘out-ranking Halleck,’? might have been rudely buried on that. 
bloody field. She had but recently lost a lovely and beautiful daughter, 
Jessie Fremont Harlan, and it seemed that the stream of her wounded, 
motherly affection ran ever in benignant care cf our troops, She at. 
- first devoted her energies to caring for the volunteers from our own 
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on,” page 739, , referring to the patriotic work of the Towa. 


bea hamlet in tise land. 


* * 
_ But it would require a volume to print even the names of the noble 


women of Iowa who devoted their time to the care of the soldiery. 
_. Every. county, every city, every town, every neighborhood in the State — 
- had these true heroines whose praises can never be fully known till the | 


final rendering of all accounts of deeds done in the body. The contri- 


butions of the State to ‘“‘Sanitary Fairs’’ during the war were enormous, ~ . 
amounting to many hundred thousand dollars. Highly successful fairs — 


were held at Dubuque, Muscatine, Burlington and Marshalltown, whilst, 
all the towns contributed most generously to fairs of a less generous 


_ nature. 


This casual mention by the war-historian, Ingersoll, 
of Mrs. Harlan’s ‘‘outranking Halleck,” has its justification 
only in the fact that she was able to overcome that stern gen- 
eral’s peremptory order excluding all civilians from his 
military lines, issued immediately after the battle of Pitts- 
burg Landing, or ‘‘Shiloh,” as it was named by the Confed- 
erates, and to reach this battle-field to suecor the sick and 
wounded soldiers of his army, although all others were 
inflexibly shut out. 


The Ohio and Tennessee rivers furnished, at that date, 


the only available line of approach for civilians from the 
North. In pursuance of this order, the commander of the 
military post at Cairo prevented the passage of all steam- 
boats and other water craft bound up the Ohio river for 
the mouth of the Tennessee river carrying civilian pas- 
sengers. Military transports alone were permitted, for 
the time being, to ascend the Ohio above Cairo. Ona board 
of these vessels this order was rigidly enforced. The 
same order was doubtless observed in relation to boats de- 
scending the Ohio towards the mouth of the Tennessee, 

Multitudes of relations and friends of the thousands 
slain and wounded in that awful conflict, who were flying 
to secure the bodies of the dead and to succor the wounded 


tichard Yates, Governor of stiiucke, who, 
t of the first news of this dreadful battle, had — 
See a steam- boat, ‘and with his entire staff, and corps: 
F nurses with sanitary supplies, was on his way to look 
ster the dead and wounded from his State, was stopped ; 
x _ and detained at Cairo under this order of the imperious ba 
_ Halleck. ; Le 
During this first period of agonizing suspense, only 
one steamer bearing civilians was permitted to pass up — 
to the battle-field. It carried Mrs. James Harlan, of Iowa, 
with her helpers, sanitary goods and field equipments. 
On receiving the first news of this battle she had run | 

across the country by rail from Washington, D. C., to St. % 
Louis, where she secured a steam-boat, hastened down the 
Mississippi river and started up the Ohio river on her way 

to do what she could to succor the suffering, which her 

previous experience and observation had taught her must 
be very great. Her boat was also hailed and briefly de- 

tained at Cairo; but only long enough to enable her to 

visit the military post headquarters, when she was prompt- 

ly permitted to go forward. | a 

Mrs. Harlan, being informed by a member of his mil- it 

tary staff, of Governor Yates’ unhappy predicament, per- 

mitted him and his sanitary helpers to take passage on her 

boat. And he thus reached his destination—Governor of a 

sovereign state as he was—under the protection of one of 

lowa’s daughters. 

Her ability to proceed is explained by her possession 
of the following autograph letter* from the Sec’y of War: 


“WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON City, D. C., April 10th, 1862. 

Mrs. A. E. Harlan, of Iowa, wife of the Senator of that state, has 
permission to pass, with a lady companion, through the lines of the 
United States forces, to and from Tennessee and wherever sick or 
wounded soldiers of the United States may be torender them care and 
attention.” 


ee ae eee 


*The original copy of this document now belongs to the Aldrich 
Collection in the Historical Department of Iowa. 


All Quartermasters will observe and obey of ‘course 5, 


_ order. 


M. C. Meigs, Q. M. G 


April 11th, 1862. © 


~ 


‘“‘All agents of the Sanitary Commission are directed to give all 
aid and furtherance to the plans of Mrs. Harlan, wae shall bein their $ 


power compatitle with their assigned duties. 
_ Washington, ‘April 11th, 1862. FreD LAW OrssTEAD, 
: General Secretary.”’ 


it, said, ‘‘Madam, you out-rank me. What are ‘your com- 
mands?” : 

Of eourse this pleasant exaggeration was the fruitage 
of an eminent soldier’s gal antry towards one of his re- 


spected country-women, and only meant that she should 


have whatever was needed relating to the subject: -matter 
of the Secretary’s letter: 
She was accordingly quickly supplied with the 


necessary ambulances, drivers and other helpers, needful . 


in the distribution of delicacies and other sanitary goods 
to the sick and wounded soldiers, scattered as they were 
all over that broad and bloody field of carnage. She found 
scores of helpless famishing men, here and there, in every 
direction, still lying on the naked ground in the bloody 
clothes in which they had been shot down in battle. These 
were, of course, brought in to. improvised field-hospitals, 
and as well cared for as the existing circumstances would 
permit. 


In her intercourse with the sick and wounded she - 


became thoroughly convinced that their worst enemy was 
despondency, usually called ‘‘Shome sickness.” Many of 
these soldiers were mere lads, in thousands of cases rang- 


On her arrival at Pittsburg Landing this paper was 
_ presented by her to General Halleck, who, after reading 


— 
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3 Bete to them in the tones of a mother’s voice, she at 
once secured their confidence, and could not avoid seeing — 
those indescribable manifestations of irrepressible craving 


eee ak them with a SENE woman’s eyes, and 


for the far-away home. In such a presence she could not 
avoid the conviction that hundreds of them, perhaps 


thousands of them, would perish if retained in camp or 
field hospitals, who would rapidly recover their’ health 
and strength if sent to their respective states where their 


loved ones could at least visit them. 

Hence, she endeavored to induce the medical authori- 
ties whom she found on duty to permit her to remove the 
dangerously wounded and the almost hopelessly sick Iowa 
troops to their own State. This request was, at first, 


_ harshly refused. But a woman’s persistence in what her 


heart tells her is needful to relieve human suffering and 
to save life is frequently more potential than man’s confi- 
dence in his own wisdom in such matters. So it should 
not surprise any one to learn that Mrs. Harlan was 
victorious in this contention. She promptly appealed 
from the adverse decision of subordinates to the imperious 
and austere Halleck himself. In him she found an atten- 
tive listener and a prompt and hearty supporter of her 
proposition. After a brief consultation with his Surgeon- 
in-Chief and principal Medical Inspector, she was informed 
that her request was granted on condition that she should 


be able to gather up enough invalids of the classes she » 


described from the States of Iowa, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, to completely load a hospital-boat ordered to be 


placed at the wharf for this purpose. 
She communicated without delay, a knowledge of this 


San arrangement ‘6 ae ead eee of the sev 
from these respective , States, with a ‘request that those 


be sent to the designated landing, without needless delay, 
with an official certificate from their several regimental — 


~ course this news spread “‘like wild fire,” and within a few 
- hours these poor, dear, suffering soldier-boys commenced 
- to arrive; some of them in ambulances; some of them on > 


these classes of the sick and wounded who might so desire, 


surgeons, setting forth their true sanitary condition. Ofies 


stretchers borne carefully and tenderly by their soldier _ Q 
comrades; and some of them in their impatience to get 
away, crawled to the boat, long distances, on their hands _ 
and knees. < 
In a very brief time it was completely filled with this 
precious human freight, supplied with a corps of surgeons 
and nurses, properly provisioned and on its way to its 
destination at the Military Post at Keokuk, Iowa... Of 
course she accompanied them on this voyage, assisting the 
surgeons to the extent of her strength and powers of 
endurance, all of that day and the succeeding night and 
the following day in their unwearied attentions to the sick 
and wounded who covered every available spot to be found 
on the boat above and below. At the first opportunity, 
while on the way, she landed and telegraphed the proper 
authorities at Keokuk of their approach, mentioning the 


_ number of patients on board, that proper provision might 


be made for their reception and accommodation. 

For this purpose one of Keokuk’s principal hotels was 
taken by the Government, emptied of its inmates, trans- 
formed into a hospital, in which, on their arrival, these 
suffering heroes were made as comfortable as possible, 
where their relatives and friends could visit and care for 
them. 

The establishment of this military hospital at Keokuk, 
Iowa, on Mrs. Harlan’s urgent request, inaugurated the 
policy of home hospitals for invalid soldiers in the several 
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2 perished, and also relieved the army in the field of the 
_ care of these classes of soldiers who had become, tempo- 


the same time it demonstrated the superiority of woman’s 


, health, comfort and happiness of those whom she loves. 
_ And it is only due to the truth of history to say here in 


--- cOuntrymen during the war of the rebellion was not lim- 
ited to her personal attentions to the sick and wounded as 
afemale nurse. As shown by the foregoing narrative, 
and many other illustrations equally striking which might 
be mentioned, it is seen that her work had a much wider 
range. She was a keen observer and a practical thinker. 


Co ee 


the extension of slavery, and earnestly in favor of the 
preservation of the Union, and ready to do all in her 
power to aid in the overthrow of the rebellion, And 
having authority from the Secretary of War to go through 
the army everywhere, even to the extreme front with the 
skirmishers, where she was frequently ‘‘under fire,” she 
was able to see everything that transpired with her own 
eyes. And having a husband in a commanding official 
position at Washington, the information she thus obtained 
could be made available in behalf of the welfare of the 
army. 

As a sample of her correspondence with her husband 
from the army, it may not be uninteresting to the readers 
of this article to peruse her first letter addressed to him 
from Corinth and Pittsburg Landing, although not written 
for publication. On that account it may be even more 
attractive to the men and women of this generation, so 
many of whom were born since the.events thus artlessly 
described transpired. This sample letter is as follows: 


‘ ougho at Seis eee See righ? io Bs 
SS esulted ane preservation of the lives of thousands 
our country’s defenders who otherwise would have _ : 


aa -rarily, a great burthen to their effective comrades. At 


fi otitions over man’s wisdom in whatever relates to the ~ 


passing that the value of Mrs. Harlan’s services to her 


And although a native of Kentucky, she was opposed to’ 


Sg aan of the West 


: se wantin s — ; 
z _proper nursing and care, and suitable food and clothing. 


thing, carefully excluded from the lines; and when volunteer nurses 


- seompelled to fall back on the old army regulation, of demanding a 


1 passin throug i 
ern pert Shiloh and near Corinth, ome 
_ which I witnessed daily, and almost hourly, struck me as very 
in the management of our army affairs which could be and ought to: 


‘Hundreds of our brave soldiers are dying daily for the want of ig 


* 


-- Civilians not officially connected with the service, are, asa general | ™ 


and surgeons are admitted on the solicitation of aid societies, frequent- — 
‘ly on large pay, very few of them will perform the unpleasant drudgery — 
incident to camp life among the sick, in the field or in hospital; or if 
‘they attempt its faithful performance, they soon weary of such toil 
cand leave for their distant homes; so that the regular surgeons are 


detail of men from the ranks for nurses; but for some time past the 

army has been so reduced by sickness and death, that the officers have mh 
not been able to furnish the requisite number of well men; and this 
labor has consequently devolved on the convalescing, the sick and the 

wounded in the mean time, suffering extremely for the most ordinary 

attentions. And although our patriotic ladies all over the land are 

plying their fingers day and night to keep up hospital supplies of 

clothing, wagon-loads of these goods, after being used once, lie on the 
ground in the rain for weeks, and rot for the want of persons to wash 

them. I have seen hundreds of wounded men lying in the bloody gar- 

ments in which they were shot down in battle or on picket duty, for 

weeks, without the possibility of a change, occasioning a stench almost 

unendurable, in which the poor fellows were compelled to lie day and 

night, until removed to their distant homes or until they were ready to 

be carried to a soldier's grave,which was too frequent. 

Now, why not employ the contrabands who swarm around our 
lines, whenever permitted by our generals to escape from rebel masters, 
in the hot and unhealthy climate of Tennessee and Mississippi, to assist 
the nifrses and to serve as cooks and washers for our sick and wounded 
men. They are acclimated; they are accustomed to the heat and out- 
door life, and would gladly serve for their subsistence alone. The 
washing of the necessary changes of clothing for our sick and wounded 
would more than compensate for the expense ineurred, to say nothing 
of the inealeulable service they could render soldiers able to bear arms, 
in performing the labor and drudgery, often menial in its nature, 
which is now breaking them down and carrying them to their graves in 
large numbers, 

Some of our commanding generals in the field are so very delicate 
in their sensibilities towards secession sympathizers, and so careful of 
the rights of rebels, as to induce them to impose great hardships on our 
troops. Ihave bean pained to see our poor soldiers, often really unable 
for duty, though reported as convalescent, for light duty, standing 


as Jeff less patrioti ein th r 
pnecns ara ri anything in fas rebel cause. eta 


“exposed to rains, heavy night eed and aah atmosphere; whieh “a 
in many cases develope malignant fevers, that require them to be Ss 
*>¢é returned to the hospitals from which too many of them are never 
yy se “removed until the poor, brave, uncomplaining, noble fellows are 
Pex wrapped in a soldier's blanket, and without so much as a rough coffin, (aay 
__ earried by their comrades to a shallow trench which answers the : 
purpose of a burying place for the defenders of our liberties and all 
we hold dear asanation. And while our brave Union troops are thus 
contracting their death-sickness in this loathsome service, and many of 
them dying without the most common coarse nursing, the hypocritical 
rebels are enjoying al] the comforts of home under the protection of 
- our soldiers whom they curse, spit upon, and betray, and openly rejoice 
___ at their sickness, suffering, and death. Ard when loyal negroes escape 
= to our lines, who would gladly serve in the most menial capacity for 
a their subsistence alone, cur generals under the inflvence of a kind of 
: negro insanity, send them back to their treacherous rebel masters, to 
_ be whipped and tortured on account of their loyal proclivities. 

Why should the dead of the army be buried without coffins? It 
pained me to the heart to witness such interments. The burial of those 
killed in battle, in their blankets alone where the number is large and eee 
danger is great, may be excusable. But I can not excuse it in relation @ 
to those who die in hospital. When officers are asked why some kind i 
of coffin or box is not made, in which to bury the remains of tle dead, ; 
their reply was usually the lack of transportation for lumber, when 
steamers in Government employ, and under high pay, were lying idle 
by the week at the wharf. In one instance which came under my 
personal notice, one of these boats which was under the pay of the 
Government, was occupied by a pleasure party of curiosity seekers for 
ten days or two weeks. 

‘2 Knowing that the remains of their dead husbands and sons are sub- 
ject to this mode of burial, of course occasions great anxiety to procure 
them for removal and interment at their respective homes. You may 
imagine the grief occasioned by General Halleck’s order excluding all 
civilians from the battle field of Pittsburg Landing. Hundreds of 
fathers, and mothers, and wives, and sisters, and sons, and brothers 
were hastening to this terrible scene of carnage, with the hope of 
rescuing their beloved ones wounded in that awful battle; or if too late 
for this, to secure their remains for decent burial. Every boat was 
crowded with these messengers of mercy, when the General’s order met 
them at Cairo. No pen can describe the bitter anguish this order 
occasioned. ; 
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70 ung man who th ’ 
battle-field to recover the. remains of a dearly beloved and Bike Broth 


who had been killed on the first day of the’ battle. He had bac = 


one ijaiidvod ted: nearly all of whom were on similiar business, 
~ when the order of General Halleck was received directing the : 
general in command of the post to permit no civilians to pass, s stating 


that all the sick and wounded had been sent below. The faithful 
general in command at Cairo was, of course, compelled to obey the 
order, and although deeply sympathizing with these disappointed 
messengers of mercy~to the sick and wounded, cleared the boat of all 
civilians. This young man, learning that 1 would be permitted to pass, 


came to me with tears in his eyes and begged me to intercede in his 


behalf. He said he had promised his aged and widowed mother, who 
had cheerfully given her son to the service and who had bravely given 
his life to his country on the battle field, that he would bring back his 
body to her for a decent burial; and now it seemed so hard to go back 
without his remains since they were to be buried in a shallow trench, 
without a eoffin, in his clothes saturated with his own life’s blood, and it 
would soon be too Jate to identify him. 

IT accompanied him to the captain of one of the boats, and entreated 
him to find some means of shipping him, as laborer, fireman, or in some 
capacity. The noble old captain, with big tears starting in his eyes, 
promised to do the best he could under the circumstances, and we sepa- 
rated. Ina short time after my arrival at the landing, while standing 
on one of the boats, I was gratified to see my young stranger friend 
returning from the battle-field with the bodv of his brother. What 
commingled emotions of joy and grief must have filled his heart as he 
bore in his arms aboard the returning boat, the mangled form of the 
heart’s treasure of his dear old mother! May God bless him and the 
brave captain through whose goodness this suecess was achieved, 

The greatest abuses I witnessed in the Western army grew out of 
the carelessness or incompetency of surgeons in charge of the sick and 
wounded. Some of the surgeons are devoted to their patients, and 
work faithfully day and night for their welfare; but foo many of them 
are totally unfit for their places. Some of them seemed not to know 
how to make out a requisition for medicines and stores for the sick, and 
hundreds were consequently suffering for the most common necessaries, 
within an hour’s drive of supplies that would have been promptly for- 
warded upon a surgeon’s requisition, 

Some of these surgeons seemed to me to have grown hard-hearted 
and indifferent to human suffering. In this connection I may mention 
one practice adopted by some regimental surgeons, that made my 
heart ache almost every hour in the day; that was compelling the sick 
men, pronounced to be hospital cases, to walk back to the post hospi- 


ww ena Fe 
ently | several miles 5 as the Re ; 

chown many to he Grderea to walk back as far 
‘eaten and-seen them staggering along the road, fainting 
way, without the slightest assistance from any one. And when 
[ appealed to the officers to send them in ambulances, I have received 
the reply that it was impossible to spare the few ambulances at their 
_ disposal for that purpose. Between the Landing and Corinth, I fre- 

quently found poor, sick soldiers lying by the roadside, who have been 
nae three or four days creeping five or six miles in search of a hospital, by | 
___ order of their surgeons, with nothing to eat but the common bacon and 
_ hard bread which they carried for themselves in their knapsacks; some | 
wa of them who were unable to carry knapsacks being, when found by me, 
‘totally destitute. In fact, coats, blankets and knapsacks were to be are 
‘ seen everywhere strewn along the roads, which had been abandoned by ite 
the sick men who became too feeble to carry them. 

Much of the sickness in the Western army is oecasioned, I have 
not the slightest doubt, by the character of the food on which the 
soldiers are compelled to live, the want of tents in which to sleep, and 

¥y the incessant hard work which the men are compelled to perform in 

erecting bridges and fortifications, and making roads, in a hot climate 

Zz to which they have not been accustomed. I heard more complaining eo: 
Ss on account of hard bread on which they were compelled to live, than pe ¥ 
= any other grievance. Even the sick, as a general thing, were furnished ae 
with nothing better. I could not perceive how it was possible for them + ae 
to subsist en such food and regain their health. 
: I hope the new corps of medical inspectors recently appointed by 
= the President, and the additional surgeons and assistant surgeons asked - 

by the War Department, may be speedily sent to the field, and that 

they may prove to be efficient and worthy men. 


A. E. H. 


Of course such facts as the foregoing, from a perfectly 
reliable source, enabled the Government to correct, at 
least in a degree, many of the evils menticned by her from 
time to time in her correspondence with her husband as she 
passed through the army in its various fields of operation. 
Many of these interpositions, like the establishment of 
home hospitals, as above mentioned, proved to be of 
lasting benefit. 

Of this class of benefactions, arising from her urgent 
representations, may be properly named the substitution 
of ‘‘Assistant Surgeons” in the several regiments and 
army hospitals for ‘‘Medical Cadets.” At the beginning 
of the war students from the medical colleges of the coun- 


et Rie psn Sn: was talled to the satieer net ‘Sesial Sea 
Harlan during the discussion of an army appropriation _ ea 


bill containing an item to cover the expense of these a 


employes. Mrs. Harlan had previously mentioned to 
him in her letters from the army and in conversations how _ 
it made her heart ache to witness their experimental work _ 
in surgery, with these living subjects, cutting off arms 
and limbs and attempting other much more delicate and > 
difficult surgical. operations, after a battle, in the field, 
and also in the hospitals, frequently ina hilarious mood and ~ 
rollicking manner, as if they were operating on cadavers 
in a dissecting room, and were rejoicing over the abun- 
dance of material thus furnished them for experiments. 
She did not speak of them unkindly. Many of them were 
mere lads and of course easily excited. And all of them, 
she thought, did the best they knew, and were as brave as 
veterans, exposing themselves in the line of duty to the 
greatest personal danger. And all the help they could 
render was often greatly needed by the regimental and 


_ hospital surgeons; especially -after a battle. But she 


insisted that these brave men who were disabled fighting 
for their country were entitled to the services of physicians 
and surgeons of the highest skill and matured experience, 
of whom there was no dearth, the country being full of 
good doctors who would most willingly perform this 
dangerous service if invited by the Government to do so. 
Following her suggestions, on her husband’s motion, the 
law was changed so as to provide for the appointment of 
the requisite number of ‘‘Assistant Army Surgeons” to 
meet this demand of humanity. 

It was also in pursuance of her suggestions that the 
general order was given to the Quartermasters and Com- 
missaries of the army to construct bake-ovens and to issue 
flour instead of ‘thard-tack,” when the soldiers might 
prefer it and when it could be done without detriment to 
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made by President Lincoln 


coe risen in ies way. Mrs. Harlan ie) 


eS a Richmond, under the command of General none x) 
~ lan, found the troops, both sick and well, subsisting 


_ almost exclusively on hard bread, salt meat and coffee. 
 Dhey were totally destitute of vegetables and fruit. 


de - Multiplied thousands of them were suffering dreadfully 
from the chronic army diarrhoea, arising primarily no 


doubt from the malaria of the Chickahominy swamps. It 
seemed impossible for them to recover while subsisting 
on this sort of food. Their craving for a change of diet — 
was dreadful to witness. They would fight with each 
other for the possession of a stray potato, onion or 
turnip. And a slice of common soft baker’s bread was 


prized by them as a luxury. 


Coming from the army to Washington for fresh sup- 
plies, Mrs. Harian printed a notice in the evening papers 
stating that her steamboat was lying at the wharf at the 
Navy Yard on which she expected to return the next day, 
and would gladly carry anything which the patriotic and 
humane people of the city might wish to send to the 
sick and wounded to promote their comfort, and that, 


strange as it might seem, nothing would be more accept- 


able to the soldiers, including the sick ones in camp and 
hospital, than soft baker’s bread. It is needless to add 
that long before evening of the next day her ship was 
abundantly supplied with baker’s bread as well as the 
usual varieties of sanitary goods. And on her arrival at her 
destination, and it becoming known that she had brought 
what the soldiers called ‘‘a ship-load of baker’s bread,” 
they crowded around her ambulances in such multitudes, 
begging for ‘‘only one little slice,” as to make it necessary 
to order out a strong guard to secure its safe transporta- 
tion to the field hospitals. These facts and conditions 


fm Ceiie Sane wore ‘her eee to Bada ‘incoln, 
the foregoing order was issued by him and maintained bi a 
eee the’ end of the war. 
In this connection it is only-simple truth to state that 2. t 
it was her repeated reports ef the deleterious effects of — cee 
_ “home-sickness” on the health and efficiency of the youth- . 
ful element of the army, pressed on the attention of Mr. 
Stanton, Secretary of War, by her husband, which finally 
culminated in the wise and humane policy of permitting 
a morith’s leave of absence, annually with free transporta- 
tion for the round trip, to every Union soldier who might 
wish to visit his home during the period of his enlistment. 
A volume might be filled with most interesting details 
of evils corrected, abuses redressed and improvements of 
methods in the general service secured through her instru- 
mentality, arising from her deep concern for the welfare 
- of our soldiers, in addition to her constant endeavor to 
he ‘ alleviate the sufferings of the sick and wounded. But 
perhaps the greatest benefit bestowed by her on the Jowa 
Et Union soldiers by any single movement, resulted from her ~ 
5 successful efforts, in the summer and autumn of 1863,~to 
re-organize the sanitary work of the patriotic women of 
4 her own State, throvgh the instrumentality of what was 
a called ‘‘The Woman's Sanitary Convention,” assembled at 
the city of Des Moines almost exclusively through her 
leadership, composed of delegates from nearly every 
county and important town and city in the State. She 
was supported in this movement by the wife of Governor 
Kirkwood and the wives of the other State officials, by 
ye Mrs. Senator Grimes, Mrs. General Curtis, Mrs. Justice 
. Miller, and the wives of United States officials from 
Towa generally, and hundreds of equally worthy and 
patriotic women of the State whose husbands were 
not encumbered with official stations. Its consummation 
required her to travel all over the State and hold consul- 
tations with hundreds of its patriotic men and women, 
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‘epee and pipet the bes st of people, for the sae a 


The character of this Convention and the immediate 
a results of its deliberations, are aptly stated in an editorial — 
_ clipped from the Home Journal, of Mount Pleasant, Towa, 

_ dated Noy. 28, 1863, as follows: 


IOWA STATE SANITARY CONVENTION. 

We, in company with a goodly number of Delegates from this 
county, attended this Convention at Des Moines last week. The official 
proceedings will be placed before the public shortly, and we will for the 

= present content ourselves with a brief general notice. The Convention 

2 was called to order by Dr. MeGugin of Keokuk, upon whose motion 

x Mrs. Hagar, of Burlington, was made temporary President. Rev. Mr. 

- Truesdale, of Davenport, Miss Knowles, of Keokuk, and Mrs. McFar- 

= land, of Mt. Pleasant, acted as Secretaries. Senator Harlan presided 

= ~over the permanent organization. The Convention was very largely 

i. attended, composed of intelligent and prominen’ ladies and gentlemen 

* from every section of the State. The discussions were able and spirited 

and in the main courteous. In a body so large it is natural that widely 

different views as to policy should be held; but in the true spirit of 
patriotism these were harmonized, and the final action of the Conven- 
tion was endorsed by nearly every delegate present. A State Sanitary 

Commission was organized, into which all older organizations of this 

character are to be merged; and hereafter Iowa sanitary affairs will be 

4 managed under a system and each society or individual will have the 

Ee means of knowing that their donations are faithfully disposed. This 

z system of accountability is indispensible, as much in justice to the 

“ agents through whose hands the goods pass, as to the people who give 

them, and the brave men for whom they are given. The following re- 

port of the committee on organization, which was unanimously adopted, 

embodies the plan: 

In submitting this constitution to the action of the convention, 

your committee desire to call attention to the principles by them 

2 deemed important and indispensible, which they. have endeavored to 

4 secure in the plan thus proposed: 

= Frest. A State Sanitary organization embracing the whole of 

4 Jowa in its collection of supplies and aid for all our soldiers in the dis- 

3 bursement of its benefactions. 


Seconp. A full and equitable Seprakontetion of all the local 
Sanitary Societies of the State. 


min 
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z as constituency whose servants they will be. Cr Ne re tat 
The editor here inserts a copy of the coh 
which was unanimously adopted; and copies the names — y 
Reanor the officers of the Society thus organized, to satme foRe 
the first year, which were as follows: \ 

President, John F. Dillon, Davenport. ; re 

Vice Presidents, Mrs. 8. R. Curtis, of Keokuk, Mrs. D. F. New- | 
comb, of Davenport, Mrs. P. H. Conger, of Dubuque, Mrs. W. M. Stone, 
of Knoxville, Mrs. W. W. Maynard, of Council Bluffs, Mrs. Ji5B bisa a 
lor, of Marshalltown. “a 

Recording Secretary, Rev. C. L. Truesdell, of Davenport. 7 

Treasurer, Ezekiel Clarke, of Iowa City. 

Corresponding Secretary, Rey. E. Skinner of De Witt. 

Board of Control, G. W. Elwards, of Mt. Pleasant, Mrs. Dr, Ely, 
of Cedar Rapids, F. E. Bissell, of Dubuque, N. H. Brainard, of Iowa 
City, Dr. James Wright, of Des Moines, Mrs. W. H. Plumb, of Fort 
Dodge. 

The editor of the Home Journal closes his article with 


the following appropriate words: 

The Convention resulted in great good to the eause, independent 
of the organization effected. Many and important facts connected 
with sanitary affairs were developed, and the friends of the soldiers 
. will work much more intelligently and efficiently in consequence. We 
trust every patriotic man and woman will be untiring in this holy work. 
The field of labor is wide—the demand upon us pressing and constant. 

Let us remember that while our noble brave ones are fighting to . 
‘protect our homes and perpetuate human liberty, we have a duty to 
perform in ministering to their wants and those of the dear ones they 
have left at home. 


hy 
me Probably the necessity and great importance of this 
. re-organization, the magnitude of efforts put forth by her 
in bringing together this great assemblage of the represen- 
tative women of Iowa, the wisdom displayed in guiding ~ 
their deliberations to successful results, and the unselfish 

and absorbing interest she felt in the cause to which she 

was giving the best energies of her life, can be better 
understood from a perusal of the following letter addressed 

by her to the local Aid Societies of Iowa, a few days after 

the adjournment of this Convention, than could be con- 


veyed to the minds of the readers of this article by any 
other method: 
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; since the Pith ca Gino 


in my power to assist in alleviating ae 
ck, wounded and destitute soldiers of our armies. 


sband h yielded to my convictions of duty in this respect 80 far 


to permit me to use in this cause all of a limited income over our 
nt expenses. T have been enabled by the kindness of the Seeretary ay 


d West, nEpaaek the border and loyal States; through the Waroljanen ; 
be sean ae Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee and 


It has been my sad privilege 
to administer to the wounded and dying on many of the great battle- 
_ fields of the country, before the smoke of the conflict had passed away, 


‘while the combatants were still covered with the blood and dust of the 


battle. With these varied opportunities, extending over a period of 
‘more than two years, I would have been a very indifferent observer had 
I not become somewhat familiar with the’character and relative 
efficiency of the different State organizations, as well as those of a 
more national character, for the relief of soldiers. Although I have 
not desired nor sought a connection with any of them, I have, at differ- 
ent periods, distributed goods for many, and have observed the bearing 
and conduct of the agents of nearly all of them. I have, consequently, 
some knowledge of the system and rules adopted by these organizations 
for the control of their business. Atan early period I observed what 
seemed to me to be the defects in the plans adopted for the 
distribution of Iowa sanitary goods. There was no head to the 
“system, no home office at which accounts could be kept, no arrangement 
by which Iowa regiments could be regularly visited by our agents, no 
business arrangement for the shipment of goods, no regular plans 
existed at that time for procuring discharges for the permanently 
disabled, and furloughs for those suffering under protracted ailments, 
and transportation and subsistence for those who were discharged and 
without funds to pay their expenses home. ‘The efforts of our friends 
seemed to me to be spasmodic, irregular, and of course inefficient, and 
in marked contrast with that of other States, so much so as to attract 
the notice of our brave boys in the army, and cause them to feel 
neglected. I desired at once to enter on a reform, but was told in our 
own State that this could not be done without effecting individuals and 
individual interests, that my motives would be impugned, and my 
purposes and conduct misconstrued and misrepresented, and that-a 
conflict would arise more or less personal, that would be exceedingly 
unpleasant. This was unsatisfactory reasoning, J confess, for a wo- 
man’s heart. To argue that soldiers almost worn out in fighting our 
battles, and who might be saved by a little effort, must be allowed to 
“perish to avoid intefference with the petty interests and ambitions of 
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Oar found more FP do than my hands could perform | I yielded my— 
convictions to the judgment of others, trusting to time and the com- 
~ munieations of the private soldiers and honest officers for the fae : 
- which would secure the reform in our system in Iowa, so much needed. 
I knew that while some officers might be flattered and coaxed into 
silence, and some of them into the support of the bad cause, that other 
- officers, with the private soldiers who bear the heat and burthen of the | 
day and the brunt of battle, would, in time, make themselves heard. 

_ » And I waited patiently; the time has at length come. The friends 

of the soldiers in the State, who have contributed hundreds of thousands 

_ of dollars worth of stores demanded a more perfect system. The Aid 

Societies and Leagues from almost every part of the State met in 

Convention at the Capital on the 18th and 19th insts. and adopted plans 3 
for a State organization which meets the approval of nearly all who 
were present, and which, it is believed, will secure the harmony, efticien- 
cy and accountability of agents, so much desired. | ‘The plan does not 
seek to interfere in any way with the agents appointed by the State 
authorities. Those who have honestly done their duty deserve and 
will receive their reward. If any have not, the responsibility was not 
with the Convention but with those who made the appointments and 
continue them in the field. The Convention sought only to improve the 
system, to classify the labor, to provide for a division of work, to re- 
quire security and safety, ane to put more laborers in the field. This 
does not even imply censure of the State authorities; when the Aid 
Societies began their good work the business was new, they had every- 
thing to learn, their contributions were comparatively small; but they 
have gradually increased until they are probably equal in amount to 
the annaal revenue of the State. For their proper_management we 
need persons of as high an order of business capacity and integrity as = 
that of our state officers; and we should have the same security against , 
frauds, So far as I can judge the plan proposed by the Convention is 
good. The board of managers will meet in a few days to complete the 
organization, when the Societies will be informed more fully on the 
subject, and advised where their contributions should be sent. In the 
mean time if my feeble voice could be heard by my sisters in this work, 

I would exhort them to adopt it, and to go to work with increased 
activity, that Lowa, whose brave men have secured for her imperishable 
glory on the field, may be made equally illustrious by the devotion of 
her women. Let none hesitate to work in this cause for fear their 
motiyes may be misconstrued by those who are ever watchful to keep 
women in ‘‘their proper sphere”. Iam no admirer of “strong-minded 
women” in the vulgar sense of that phrase. But here is work for a 
true woman’s heart and hands; by engaging in it we may save the lives 
of many a husband, father, son, and brother, that would otherwise 
perish. Soldiers in our armies have told me frequently during the past 


\ 


pPthan to the agents who have dispensed your bounty. 
X My dear sisters in this holy, cause, do not afflict me by enter- 


_ feeling of a true women. Like you, I would prefer to work on, here- 

after, as heretofore, in silence and as far as possible unobserved. But 
: my health has failed. My active labors for this world are probably 
_ almost finished. I most earnestly desire a better working sanitary 
: system in our State; to aid in a feeble way, the attainment of this 
eo result, will be, 1 have no doubt, my last work. Iam no longer able, in 


pen to cheer you on, if I can, in your generons efforts to alleviate the 
sufferings and to cheer up the spirits of the brave boys in the field. Go 
to work vigorously, let all see that you are in earnest, frown down the 
= factious and those who are constantly magnifying their personal con- 
- -——s sequence; let every true woman lend a helping hand until success shall 
cause Iowa troops to be as pleased with our efforts at home, as we are 
proud of their more than Roman courage and Spartan valor in front of 
the enemy. ; 
4 Very respectfully yours, 
A. E. HARLAN. 
MT. PLEASANT, Iowa, Nov. 23, 1863. 


In the foregoing address, as admirable for its classical 
beauty and simplicity as for its historical value, she happily 
erred in respect to the near approach of the end of her 
earthly life. She proved to be able to continue her ser- 
vice in this holy cause to the end of the war; and lived, 
although with shattered health, caused, no doubt, by the 
labors and exposures thus encountered, until September 
4, 1884. Her death occurred at Old Point Comfort, 
Virginia, in the presence of all the living members ‘of 
her immediate family. Her body was interred in Forest 


three departed children, two sons and one daughter, with 
military honors. | The members of McFarland Post, as- 
sembled in their hall, and after the adoption of resolutions 


Pa 


7 {nih tet! to.me. i the Ea of thetr: - 
Women of Iowa, what a rich reward for your labor and toil! 
dying soldiers made well and strong and bold in front of the 
enemy, by your kindness! For these blessings from the lips of those who 
"e assisted, belong chiefly to you who have provided the means, rather 


taining the thought that I address this note to you on aczount Of pe ; 
any vain desire for notoriety. Nothing could be more painful to the 


justice to myself, to travel extensively and rapidly from place to place, 
to converse with you personally on this subject. I therefore snatch my- 


Home Cemetery, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, by the side of her 


ae ae date Mane to hee. final ee ee ie ev 1 


spring, on Decoration Day, her grave is marked with her 
i country’s flag, by order of the Post, and strewn with 
~ flowers by ee loving hands of the members of the seg 
Women’s Relief Corps. oe a. 
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SUPREME Court REPORTS.—Judge Greene of the Su- 
, preme Bench arrived at Burlington on Saturday last from 
New York, where he has been engaged for the past three 


ae \ months in superintending the publication of the ‘‘Reports 
a . of Cases in Law and Equity determined in the Supreme _ 
, : Court of the State of Iowa.” The first volume (edited by 


Judge Greene) has been issued, and the Judge has brought 
~anumber of copies with him. It embraces (with a few 
ye exceptions) all the cases decided since the organization of 
i the State Government up to the close of 1848, and makes 
y a book of 622 pages. A handsomer volume we have not 
| for a long time opened. The paper is good, the type 

clear, the execution faultless. A very full and complete 
7 index is appended, witha report of the case of Telford vs. 
Barney, decided in the District Court of Lee County at 
the November term of 1848, before Judge Olney. The 
second volume, we understand, is in precess of prepara- 
tion, and will be out before the close of the second year. 
Judge Greene has assumed the task of Reporter and the 
decisions may hereafter be expected to be given to the 
public in a style corresponding with the present volume, 
as fast as his official duties will permit. For this the 
public, and the legal profession especially, owe him many 
thanks.—Dubuque Miners’ Express, January 9, 1850. 
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: itution by | the People of the reniery o 
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cee en ae 2B: What hath God wrought! ; 
eo 3, When the eye of civilization first rested upon Iowa’ 
—~, (two. hundred and twenty-three years ago this summer) it 
‘a “Eiko seen to be a wilderness, inhabited only by a few bands — 
of savages, or rather traversed by them as a hunting- 

_ ground from year to year. They lived in scattered vil- _ 

as upon the banks of the streams, and much of the — 
time were at war with one another. In vain the Great 
Spirit, the Master of the world, had said to them: 


wa “T have given you lands to hunt in, 
_ [have given you streams to fish in, 
[have given you bear and bison, 
=~ I have given you roe and reindeer, | 
4 I have given you brant and beaver, - au 
= Filled the marshes full of wild fowl, y 
_ Filled the rivers full of fishes; ae 
Why then are ye not contented? ‘oe 
Why then will ye hunt each other? : i 


, 


Iam weary of your quarrels, 

Weary of your wars and bloodshed, 

Weary of your prayers for vengeance, 
4 Of your wranglings and dissensions. 
3 All your strength is in your union, 
a All your danger is in discord; 
_ Therefore be at peace henceforward, 

» And as brothers live together, 


af ineee etbein 5 Si Wneedca” 
‘Weakened, warring with each other? 
i rou will fade away and perish!” 


And so it proved. History has justified the cegee on 
and the warnings of the Great Spirit, the common Father % 
of both the ‘‘ red men” and the ‘‘white men.” Warsand 
tightings are the common destroyers of mankind. For 
one hundred and sixty years after the discovery of Iowa | . 
the aboriginesef the soil were most of the time engaged 


in exterminating wars with one another, or with other 


tribes. For several generations the Sioux of the north | 


and the Osages of the south were the hereditary enemies 
of the Sacs and Foxes and the Iowas, who held the largest 
portions of what is now the state. They fought with one 
another with even more desperation than they pursued 
the wild animals that through these years still held their 
own in the land—the buffalo, the elk, the bear, the deer 
and the wolf. They also took part at one time and another 
in the wars which more eastern tribes waged, now against 
the French, now against the English, and afterwards 
against the Americans, as their respective settlements 
advanced westward. In the war of 1812 there was an 
organized band in this region that took part against the 
United States. It was known as the ‘‘British Band.” It 
was the band that brought on the Black Hawk war of 18382, 
which resulted so disastrously to the Indians. That war 
brought about the beginning of a removal of all Indians 
from this region, which removal was completely accom- 
plished by successive steps in the course of thirteen years 
(1833-1846), 

Meanwhile France, that claimed the country by virtue 


of discovery, but had never entered into any occupancy of — 


it, ceded it to Spain (1762). Neither did Spain occupy it, 
or interfere with the disposition of the soil, save in grants 
of land to Canadian Frenchmen at two different points on 
the Mississippi, one in what is now Lee county, the other 
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i city which bears his name; but ‘tie: Unitea States Sisreee Je 

Court decided adversely. The Canadians referred to were 

¢ 4 only traders and adventurers, and made no permanent ee 
. settlement. Spain retroceded the country to France in- 


~ 1800, and i in 1803 France sold it to the United States. The 


same policy that France and Spain had pursued with 


reference to the Indian possessions of the country was 


_ pursued for thirty years by the United States. There | ee 


was no interference with the Indian tribes. They contin- 
ued to roam over the land and hunt and fish, and chase the 


buffalo and follow athletic games and sports at their own | 


sweet will. It was then a paradise of base-ballers as 
to-day. No white man was permitted to enter their 
country except by special license as a trader. The United 
States included this region in the boundaries of the District 
of Louisiana (1504), of the Territory of Louisiana (1805), 
and of the Territory of Missouri (1812). but exercised no 
actual jurisdiction here save to aid in keeping the different 
tribes at peace witr one another, and at peace with the 
United States, save and except also that as a part of what 


was known as the Missouri Compromise (1820), slavery 


was forever prohibited upon this soil. The aborigines 
remained the sole actual possessors of the region for the 
ninety years of French ownership, the forty years of that 
of Spain and the thirty of the United States, in all for one 
hundred and sixty years after its discovery. The country 
had been discovered by a missionary, and some efforts had 
been made to introduce Christianity here, but those efforts 
had been repulsed by the natives. President Monroe sug- 
gested in one of his messages that tribes from other parts 
of the country should be removed here, and the region 
made a permanent Indian Territory. 

As already intimated, it was the Black Hawk war, 
which was waged against advancing civilization in the 


"adjacent state oF Tinois, that Ceca ar in 0} 
ones civilization. It was just sixty-four years ago “to- -da. 


- (August 2, 1832 ,) that that war was closed in the utter 
route of Black Hawk at the battle o of Bad Axe in Wisconsin. 


The following year (June Ist, 1833,) a narrow strip of 
- what is now Iowa, lying along the Mississippi river, was 


thrown open to the white people, and in the course of the 
next thirteen years an entire change came over this region. 
First, as attached to the Territory of Michigan for tem-_ 
porary & government (1834), next, as a part of the Territory 

of Wisconsin (1836), and then as a part of the Territory of 

Towa (1888), finally, the state of Iowa with its present 

boundaries emerged fifty years ago (August 3, 1846), 

through various struggles and hard travail from the pri- 

meval night, in which it had been hidden for ages, to be- 
come a component and vital part in the life and history of a 

great nation, and to enter upon its full inheritance in the 

advancing civilization of the world. 

This is one of the wonders of history. It calls us to 
recognize the hand of overruling Providence, It justifies 
the devout explanation: ‘‘What hath God wrought!” No 
human eye foresaw the great achievement. No human 
mind planned it. Mr. Calhoun in the United States Senate 
discouraged the organization of the territory of Iowa from 
fear that it would be settled by people who would be un- 
friendly to slavery. In fact the contrary was the case (for 
at least a number of years) when the political influence of 
Iowa went to the support of the slave power. In time 
there was a reversal of sentiment, but the fact illustrates 
the mysterious agency that from mistaken and froward 
counsels, and through dark and devious ways, sometimes 
evolves a benefit for mankind, ‘‘from seeming evil still 
educing good.” 

A state organization was early coveted by some of the 
first settlers in Iowa Territory, but a majority preferred 
to continue under the benignant care and support of the 


sc Ata third fal of ite: pO in 1844, a mi 

jority of votes was in favor of @ convention, to which del- 

a egates were subsequently chosen, who met at Iowa. City Pea 

~__ in October of that year and formed a constitution. There 

- " - were two distinctive features in the constitution: 1st. It ay 

_ made the Missouri river the western boundary, andthe St. 
_ Peter’s river, or a principal part of it, the northern bound- 

ary. 2nd. It prohibited the creation of banks. Each of — 
these provisions excited long and earnest discussions. 

The first was unacceptable to congress, as creating too _ 
large a state. It may help to explain the feeling of con- 

_ gress at that time upon this subject if it be remembered 
that the question of the annexation of Texas was then ee. 
before the country with a proviso for forming four addi- : 

s tional states out of the same, and that the necessity was 

ts felt for the creation of more free states as a counterpoise 

2; thereto, in order to keep the balance of power between the 

north and the south. Said an eloquent senator: ‘‘An 

empire in one region has been added to the Union! Look, : 

east, and west, or north, and you can find no balance for . 

that.” This feeling for making smaller states in the 

northwest expressed itself in an act of congress (March 8, 

1845), making a meridian line seventeen degrees and thirty 

minutes west of the city of Washington, D. C., the western 

boundary of Iowa. This line runs about 40 miles west of 

the city of Des Moines and would have cut off the State 

from the Missouri river and the Missouri slope. The 

acceptance of this boundary was made by congress a fun- 

damental condition of the admission of Iowa into the 

Union. ; 

The second distinctive feature of the constitution was 

the prohibition of banks As a constitutional prohibition 

it was original in and to Iowa, though copied in one or 

two other states. It expressed views which have become 


under a different name fifty years ago. Business n 
murred to it as crippling facilities of trade, wh 
ording no security against the circulation of bills: = 
bi anks: of far- away states. ; ; me 
The act of congress imposing new boundaries, proved ; 
we confusing when the people were called to vote upon the — 
~ adoption of the constitution, but the sentiment was over- : 
as whelming against those boundaries, and they were re- 
jected, as also the constitution, at the April election in 18455 90g 
In this muddle of the matter a session of the legislative as- 
‘sembly of the territory, which had previously been ar- © 
ranged to convene in anticipation of the adoption of the 

constitution by the people, submitted the question again 
to the people, with the proviso that the ratification of the 
constitution was not to be construed as an acceptance 
of the boundaries enacted by congress. The vote was 
close but decisive, 7,235 for, 7,656 against the constitution, 


“a at the August election, 1845. 

ig ~ A compromise on the subject of boundaries was seen 
ee; to be necessary. Leading men of the territory, among 
a them Dr. Enos Lowe, of this city, set their wits to work 


and, in conference with the delegate to congress, the Hon. } 

A. C. Dodge, and with the committee on territories in the 
. house of representatives, it was agreed to secure a repeal 
Y. . of the boundaries fixed by congress, and the enactment of 
others in their stead, as was done by an act of congress, 
approved August 4, 1846, making the Missouri river the 
western boundary, and the parallel of 48 degrees and 30 
“ey minutes the northern boundary. In furtherance of this 
project the eighth legislative assembly of the territory 
rei provided for another constitutional convention, which met 
, in May, 1546, and changed the boundaries as stated. This 
convention sat only fifteen days and made no other mate- 
rial alteration in the constitution framed in 1844. The 


ure, crippling to commerce, manufactures and trade. The 


constitution, however, was adopted. The majority ruled — 
and everybody concurred, hoping for the best, the minor- | 


ity confident that time would show the necessity of amend- 
ments to the constitution. It will be fifty years ago on the 
morrow when the signal event of the adoption of a state 
constitution by the people of the territory of Iowa took 
place. It was the work of the white citizens, the red men 
had no part in it. Many still remained within our limits, 
but negotiations were in progress for their removal, and 
ina few years the whole soil with a very small exception 
in favor of a band of Musquakies, was open to the hand 


‘sf Cente again to the people they ratified the altered 34 
* i an _ constitution in another close but decisive vote, 9,492 to 
a ne ,036, a majority of 421 in 18,528 votes. The large and re- 
Bb -spectable opposition came from those who regarded the 
_ prohibition of banks as an obnoxious and injurious meas- 


, 


of industry, to the plow and the spade, to the planting of | 
homes, and to the civilization of the school and the church | 


and the court of justice and the railroad and telegraph and 
literature and science and art. 

In the course of fifty years what a transformation has 
ensued! I need not give statistics. We may say to our- 
selves, we may say to one another, yea, we may say to the 
whole people of the United States, ‘Lift up thine eyes 
round about and see; all they gather themselves together, 
thy sons from far, and thy daughters at thy side, with a 
multitude of flocks and herds, and silver and gold and in- 
cense; and they show forth the praises of the Lord, who 
has made a little one to become a thousand and a small 
one a strong nation, and hastened it it His time, and beau- 
tified the place, and made it glorious.’ 

In this commemoration a place of peculiar interest 
belongs to our own fair city. For here were some of the 
prime factors in this advance of civilization. Here con- 


tory, of Iowa (1888, 1839, 1840). Here had peviohal con- + ae 
_yened the first legislative assembly of Wisconsin Territory 
_ in its sécond and third sessions. Here was the home of the S48 
second and third governors and of the chief justice of the 
_ Territory of Iowa, also of the two delegates to congress. 
And here was the home of a number of men of strong _ 
minds and superior character, whose ability and worth — 
won for them wide respect and consideration in those early | 3 
days. The majority of opinion in this city and county 
was against the constitution. The vote in Burlington was 


ee 405 for, and 452 against; in Des Moines county 801 for, 
4 954 against. And in the election of members to the first 
SS general assembly of the state in the following October, 
5 candidates were chosen from this county who had opposed 


the constitution and who proposed its amendment. After 
ten years of experiment with the constitutional prohibition 
of banks, and several gubernatorial vetoes upon acts of 
the general assembly for the repeal of that prohibition, a 
more enlightened policy prevailed in the new constitution 
of 1857, under which we have lived and prospered for 
nearly forty years. : 

tn the rapid growth of other portions of Iowa, Burling- 
ton and Des Moines county have lost their earlier relative 
importance and influence. In the first general assembly of 
the state Des Moines county had two senators and four 
representatives; now, it has one senator and two repre- 
sentatives. Burlington has furnished two governors to 
the commonwealth, three United States senators and five 
representatives to congress. 

The great and overshadowing interest connected with 
the jubilee of Iowa centers in what came about ere the 
year closed, namely the admission of Iowa into the Union by 
act of congress on the 28th day of December, 1846. Iowa 
was the child of that Union, and the ‘‘only child,” as Sen- 3 
ator Grimes’ immortal words express it, ‘‘of the Missouri | 


s, 
a 


2 the city fifty years ago, who bore a aes part in the @X- | 
citing discussions of the period, and who was afterwards — . 
 lieutenant-governor of the state: 
like the rivers of her borders, flow to an inseparable 
union.” It is the inscription upon the stone which the 


‘Iowa, her affections, 


State furnished to the Washington monument. Our 


people have vindicated and verified that statement in 


the tremendous sacrifice made by the best blood of our 
sons. Butstill grander victories and still higher assurance 


of devotion to the Union, ina more advanced civilization, 


and in carrying both the moral and the material develop- 
ment of the state to a glory beyond all Grecian and Roman 
fame, and in the van of the progress of the ages, as the 
thoughts of men are widened with the processes of the 
sun, are in reserve for successive generations of the people 
of Iowa. 

While, then, we review the past with grateful memories, 
with tributes of veneration to the founders of the State and 
to the defenders of the nation in the life struggle, let us 
also seriously contemplate the future, and do our best to 
make it luminous with honor and glory, that it may go 
well in long years to come with those who shall dwell upon 
the soil. 

Advance, then, ye future times, ye coming millions, 


sons and: daughters of the creative purpose that still slum- - 


bers in the womb of time, receive your inheritance of a 
free and mighty commonwealth; guard, enrich and perpet- 
uate it to the final consummation; and let man and woman 
and childhood be lifted up to the highest measure of virtue, 
happiness, peace, prosperity and glory attainable by mor- 
tals beneath the skies! 


*The late Lieut. Gov. Enoch W, Eastman. 
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“BE JOHN | M. DAVIS. ee 
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; t purpose to give hon nersgual, Coteclinetiee: and from * 
the best data at my command, a sketch of an Iowa pioneer — 
who was for many years prominent in the affairs of our 
State; who with energy and activity seldom equalled, and 
- with an influence truly remarkable, aided largely in an 
~ moulding and establishing our laws and institutions. be 
Elijah Sells was born in Franklin county, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary i4, 1814. His great grandfather John Sells, from 
whom all the Sells in the United States and Canada de- Sd 
scended, came from Holiand in 1723. He raised five sons 
and one daughter. His eldest son, Ludwick, Elijah’s grand- 
father, was born in Pennsylvania in 17438; he had five sons 
ig and three daughters, who removed from Huntington, 
= Pennsylvania, to Franklinton, Ohio. | 
; About the year 1800, Ludwick Sells, and his four sons 
a purchased land on the Sciota river, about ten miles north . 
if: of Franklinton, then the county seat, and now constituting 
ta _  & portion of Columbus, the capital of the State. 
In the early settlement of Ohio, the land purchased by 
the Sells, was known as ‘‘Sells’ settlement,” and ‘‘Sells’ 
Mill” was patronized from far and near. The center of the 
settlement, now the village of Dublin, was at one time a 
rival of the capital of the State. 
William Henry Sells, Elijah’s father, and the young- 
est of the five sons of Ludwick Sells, was a farmer and 
lived upon and owned the old homestead, first settled by 
the father. He was conscientious and upright, beloved by 
all, a lifelong active member of the M. E. Church and a 
class leader over fifty years; his hospitality was without 
stint, and ever most cordial was his welcome to the itin- 
erant Methodist preachers. He died in 1872. 
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ternal side, was a Revolutionary soldier under General 


(Mad) Anthony Wayne and was killed at the battle of 
Stony Point; his grandfather on the paternal side was 
_ killed at Yorktown in the last battle of the Revolution- : 
ary war. His father served in the war of 1812 under | 


General Wm. Henry Harrison. 

Elijah left his father’s home in Ohio in 1833 and came 
to Illinois, stopping at Winchester, now the county seat of 
Scott county, where he engaged in manufacturing stone- 
ware. While there he took an active part in politics as a 
Whig, Henry Clay being his ideal. In 1849, he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Scott county Whig Central Com- 
mittee. Securing the services of William Coyle, an agent 
of the Washington Monument Society, and an eloquent 
speaker, the two with some additional aid, made a thorough 
canvas of the county, speaking in every neighborhood and 
school district and securing for the Harrison electors a 
decided majority, where it had always been largely demo- 
cratic. In 1843, he removed to Iowa territory, stopping 
first at Davenport for one year, and afterwards settling in 
Muscatine county, where he engaged in the same manu- 
facturing business he had pursued in Illinois, 

While absent from the territory in 1844, he was nom- 
inated as a Whig candidate for delegate to the First Con- 
stitutional Convention of Iowa and was elected. The 
other members from his county were Ralph P. Lowe, 
Whig, and General Jonathan E. Fletcher, Democrat. Mr. 
Lowe, afterward Governor of our state, (1858-60), then in 
his best days, was one of the ablest men in the Conven- 
tion. 

In 1846, Mr. Sells was elected to the first legislature 
under the Constitution of that year, and served in the first 
and second sessions. He declined_a nomination in 1850. 
Tn 1852 he was nominated for the State Senate and declined, 
but afterwards accepted a nomination for Representative 


Ares Bey, Elijah’s great grandfather on the ma- i 


. oe did not ES 
At the county convention of Muscatine Coane ie: = 
prepared and introduced its platform, incorporating in it <3 
the Republican doctrine of ‘no more slave territory,” 
declaring that the territories are the wards of the General — 


Government and that Congress had the right to prohibit 


slavery therein—the first Republican platform adopted by . 
a regularly constituted political convention in Iowa. The 


same principle was adopted and declared at the next Iowa 
Whig State Convention, and embodied in the National 
piatform of the Republican party. At the first Republican 
State Convention, held in 1856 at Iowa City, Mr. Sells 
was nominated for Secretary of State, and elected for the 
term of two years, succeeding the Hon. George W. 
McCleary, Democrat, who had held the office six years. 
He was elected for two successive terms of continuous 
service, ending January 5, 1863. 

In December, 1856, he was appointed Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the State by Governor Grimes, and discharged the 
duties of that position in addition te those of Secretary of 
State, until after the inauguration of Ralph P. Lowe as 
Governor in 1858, when he resigned in favor of Dr. Jesse 
Bowen, of lowa City. 

A Joint Resolution of the legislature of 1858, also 
made him custodian of the State’s property, instead of 
the State Treasurer, who had previously held that office. 

He was appointed the first Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue, under the law of Congress creating that office, which 
he declined. 

Soon thereafter, he received the appointment of 
Additional Paymaster in the army, with the rank of 
Major. After due investigation, he discovered that pay- 
ments were being made in violation of the army regula- 
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requests to return, 


th his resignation be accepted at once, the Secretary of 
War replied by wire the same day, accepting it. He then 


at Des Moines. 
The candidates for Governor before this Convention 
_ were Mr. Sells, Gen. Fitz Henry Warren and Col. W. M. 
Stone. The contest was both animated and protracted. 
_ Repeated ballots developed no change in the strength of 
the several candidates from that at the start. Colonel 
_ Stone’s supporters, though few in number—less than 
-- seventy—clung to him with unyielding. tenacity. At 
_ length, while the seventh ballot was being taken and 
before any count was made, Mr. Sells, the leading con- 
testant, requested his friend, Thos. F. Withrow, to ask his 
friends to change their votes from himself to Colonel Wm. 
M. Stone, which change made as requested secured the 
nomination of Colonel Stone. 

Many of Mr. Sells’ friends, having knowledge of the 
situation, claim that had not that change of votes been 
made, he would have been nominated—being the second 
choice of numerous delegates, who were ready to come to 
his support. This action of Mr. Sells, T have always 
regarded as a mistake. _ As soon as the result was known 
in Washington, Mr. Sells received notice of his appoint- 
ment as an officer in the U. S. Navy, which he accepted, 
and soon after reported to Admiral Porter who assigned 
him to the command of the receiving ship Grampus, 
3 
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) 3 ae ‘Through the kindness of his” ‘ 
ul frienc , General Samuel R. Curtis, then in com- 
‘the Department of Missouri, who recommended 


returned to Towa and attended the State sgepehr ged heid ‘ 


eg ronaad. SAY of the. pers under® “Presid 
Lincoln, telegraphed him to come to Washir Pe: 
Upon the advice of Admiral Porter, he complied, when ie ‘ihe 
was tendered and accepted the position of Third Anite 
of the Treasury Department. : 
Sometime later difficulties arose between the Post. Py : 
master General and the office of Auditor of the Treaster 
for the Post Office Department, and to secure harmony — 
between the Departments, the Post Master General, Mr. 
Denison, asked for a change of Auditor, and in Cabinet — 
Council, Mr. Sells was selected to succeed the deposed — 
official. Notice of his selection was conveyed to him by , 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Fessenden, whostated = __ 
that it was by request of President Lincoln and the Post 
Master General. . 4 
He accepted the promotion and served until Senator 
James Harlan was appointed a member of the Cabinet. 
He had been active in his efforts to secure Senator 
Harlan’s appointment as Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Senator insisted that he should take a position in. his 
Department. Their relations had been so close and friendly 
that he felt obliged to acquiesce, and was thereupon 
appointed Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the South- 
ern Superintendency. This necessitated his resignation 
of the Auditorship. 

He was ordered to go to the Indian Territory to investi- 
gate the reported cattle-stealing from the Indians, as well 
as to inquire into their condition and needs. After careful 
investigation he reported that 800,000 head of cattle had 
been driven from the Territory without compensation to 
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- system ‘of caitle-stealing in 
) a hase) swe ‘ *% 
‘appointed 5 a Gahaeios with General ae 
pees Cooley, Colonel Parker and Friend ener: : 


* ee more than a year in that capacity. He sat in the 
_ council when a treaty of amity and peace was made at— 
— Fort Smith, Arkausas, with the Indians who went into © 
& the Confederate Army. He negotiated a treaty with the — 
_ Osage Indians for the purchase of a portion of Southern 
_ Kansas, going alone to the Osage Reservation for that 
purpose. Afterwards he was engaged with other Com- 
__ missioners in settling treaty stipulations between the two 
wings of the Cherokee Indians, who had been bitter 
- enemies for forty years; the Ross party on one side, and 
the Ridge party on the other. Weekly sessions were 
held for more than a year, each side represented by able 
- attorneys. 

About this time Pr esitont Andrew Johnson was mak- 
ing efforts to establish.his ‘‘policy,” restore the Democratic 
party to power and make for himself enduring fame. 
From a statement I have received, it appears that General 
Fitz Henry Warren of Iowa, a man of large ability and a 
brilliant writer, had joined the ‘“‘Johnson party” and was 
Z a candidate for Congress; that the President was told that 
a Elijah Sells, then holding a federal office, had influence 
in Iowa and would greatly aid General Warren, if he 
could be induced to go to Iowa and canvass for him; thata 
very prominent Democrat came to Mr. Sells with a message 
from the President, in effect, that if he would adopt the 
President’s policy, go to Iowa and canvass for General 
Warren he would give him any place at his disposal, “a 


“ From Washington City he were ‘to 5 : id 
engaged in the lumber business in the historic town 

Lawrence. While in Kansas he was elected to the Hot 
peat, CoE Representatives of that State three successive terms, — 
_ each session filling the position of chairman of the com- 
“mittee of Ways ; and Means, and doing much in baaeance the . 
financial policy of the State. ; 

From Kansas, he went to Utah Territory, as the 

? president and general manager of a silver miming com- 
pany. From 1878 to 1894 he was engaged in the lumber 
business in Salt Lake City. In 1889 he was appointed 
Secretary of Utah Territory by President Harrison, and 
by virtue of a law of Congress was ex-officio Secretary of = 
the Utah Commission and acting Governor during the 
a A. Governor’s absence from the Territory. By the laws of the 
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oe Territory he was. also Bank Examiner of banks organized 
sg under Territoriai law, and Superintendent of Insurance. 
pe He held the office of Secretary four years. 
g It will be remembered that in the impeachment trial of 
i President Andrew Johnson, Senator James W. Grimes, with 
q other Republican Senators voted against impeachment. 
ee Mr. Sells, his warm personal friend, advised him of the, 
i, disapprobation that awaited him from his Iowa friends, for 
i, under the high state of excitement then prevailing, he 
y ; knew that neither motives nor convictions. would be prop- 
i. erly considered. In their frequent conversations, the 


RS. Senator gave but one reason for his action, which he 
regarded as in itself sufficient. It was in effect, that not 
more than four months could be taken from Mr. Johnson’s 
term of office, were he impeached, while the official 
changes consequent under the administration that would 


cat Sane with impure or mercenary fee - 
_ The press was profuse with items of disapproval 
criticised their action unmercifully. Lapse oftime has . 


3 occasion engendered, and a more reasonable and dispas- 
aa sionate judgment has succeeded that which was formed in 
t _ haste and without consideration. The severe criticism oF . 
9 - the Senator’s action at the time, with the radical change 
ee ia feeling toward him, is believed to have told upon his 
_ sensitive nature and hastened his death. a 
Knowing that there was at one time a warm friendship a 
existing between Mr. Sells and the late Ex-Governor | 5 
_ Kirkwood, followed by an estrangement which I believed 
to be causeless and unnecessary, I wrote to Mr. Sells in 
regard thereto. At my request he furnished a statement 
of the affair, which as it is of interest, and can be produc- Bis 
tive of no harm to the memory of any one, is given in full: | 


DEAR Mr. Davis: I give you herewith the history of my early 

- friendship for Governor Kirkwood and what followed, for such use as 
you may think best to make of it. In 1857 at Iowa City, as you may 
remember, he asked me to secure his appointment as chairman of the 
Republican Central Committee of the State. I used whatever influence 

IT had to secure for him the chairmanship, which was easily effected. 
He requested me to take charge of the campaign for him, which I did, 
and we had a Republican victory in the election of Ralph P. Lowe, as 
Governor. He informed me that he wanted to take an active part in 
3 politieal work and would be glad to receive the nomipation for Gover- 
a nor, after Governor Lowe. I went to work early for him and he 
received the nomination, and you will remember that he brought his 

: desk into the Secretary’s office and requested me to take charge. When 
= his nomination was desired for the second term, you may remember that 
a I worked earnestly and faithfully for his re-nomination, and had 
pledges enough to secure it on the first ballot. At the convention there 
were other candidates, and one of the most prominent was Hon. Samuel 
F. Miller of Keokuk, a warm personal friend, who appealed to me earnest; 


* 1 ¥ F } - ‘ : : ; said tha 
a agiet be nominated on the first ballot, 
could not and would not stultify myself. ‘The outside op 


Swag very bitter, and a certain gentleman from Johnson Co., a 


ass _ was Kirkwood’s friend if I would go into the Convention and make a <2 
_ Convention where I was not a member; that his fears were without | 


tion,” and informed Kirkwood accordingly, who believed him, and a cool-— 


pledged to him to secure it; that ‘T was*unconditionally. < 
that I had been working for him in good faith from the beginn 


friend and supporter of Governor Kirkwood became alarmed : %, 
charged me with being responsible for the opposition. Tr told him, 
Kirkwood would be nominated on the first ballot. He would believe ¥ a 


speech in his favor. I told him I conld not and would not go into the — Fe 


warrant. He replied, ‘I will hold you responsible for this bitter opposi- — . 


ness existed therefrom. I was so indignant, after all the work I had > 
done for him, that I did not ask a reconciliation. You will remember 

thatin his next biennial Message, he recommended the abandonment of 

the building for the Blind Asylum at Vinton, which I had taken a great 

interest in, and upon that issue war was declared. Ample appropriation 

was made for the Blind Asylum, and the loeation remained. After- 
wards, Mr. Harlan was a candidate for re-election to the U. S. Senate 

and Governor Kirkwood was his opponent. I had charge of Mr. 

Harlan’s campaign and he was nominated and elected, and I was'never 

forgiven. In later years an Fowa man said to me that he heard Kirk- 

wood say, that he was misled in reference to the part I had taken in 

his second nomination for Governor. As to thatI know nothing. When 

the friends of Judge Miller thought his chance for nomination was 

doubtful, they came to me and said, they were satisfied I could be 

nominated over Kirkwood, and urged me to bea eandidate. TI told 

them no, upon no condition would T consent to the use of my name, and 

if I were nominated I would not aceept—that I was unconditionally for 

Kirkwood’s re-nomination. 


From my personal knowledge I can corroborate much 
that is contained in the foregoing; Mr. Sells was the true 
friend of Governor Kirkwood and labored for his nomina- 


tion for both terms, as he states. I know that prior to 


Kirkwood’s second nomination, Mr. Sells was frequently 
solicited to be a candidate for that office, and on the day of 
the State Convention several parties called upon him and 
tried to induce him to be a candidate; but he steadily re- 
fused to comply with their wishes, because he was loyal 
to Kirkwood, and desired his re-nomination. This ill 
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las Douglas of Illinois, for whom he was several 
le mistaken; upon one occasion the mistake was some- 
ow at embarrassing. -It was in a locality where Mr. — is 
‘Douglas was posted for a political speech. Mr. Sells 
appearing upon the ground in adyance of the speaker, 
_ was greeted with rousing cheers by the crowd assembled; 
as soon as order was restored, he gracefully acknowledged +, 
_ the compliment mistakenly conferred, and explained that Oy eRy 
it was only another instance where appearances were — 


= 


deceptive. Rape 
Ever true to his political faith, he never lost an " 
opportunity to aid his party by the most effectual methods. po 


He furnished for the press many carefully written articles \ 
a of a political nature. No man ever stood firmer for a 
friend, and any one aiding him in the hour of need could fos : 
- rest assured that such favor would be reciprocated at the : 
_ earliest opportunity. He despised the dissembler and the ae 
whiffler. He seemed to have inherited the courage of his ; 
- ancestors, for there was nothing of the coward in his 
nature, preferring always to meet an opponent openly and 
squarely, and to succeed in any undertaking by fair and 
E honorable methods. He was never stubborn or arrogant, 
> but always willing to listen to suggestions or advice in 
q matters of importance, using his judgment as to their 
4 correctness or propriety and acting accordingly. Kind to 
ss those in his employ, having charity for faults, he was ever 
ready to condone mistakes or offenses unwittingly made. 
[had the pleasure of being his deputy during his six years’ 
service as Secretary of State, and can bear testimony to 
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* in fa Fania of honor and trust in ae. he: has_ 
_ placed, the duties have been invariably performed he nes’ 
ly, ably and satisfactorily. I do not know that he was a _ 
church member; he may have been, but I know that he 
has always been a firm believer in christianity, a regular 
attendant and supporter of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, thoroughly orthodox in his views and ready at 
all times to energetically defend them from attacks of 
opponents. He was always sympathetic and charitable, 
ready and willing to aid the needy and unfortunate. 
It was during the first term of his service that the 
_ capital was removed to Des Moines, that event occurring 
in November, 1857. The removal of the effects of the 
State was under the supervision of Hon. Martin L ; 
| _ Morris, State Treasurer, and at that time by the terms 
a of the law, custodian of the State’s property. Through : 
the generosity of the Western Stage Company, all State 


Py, officers and employes, who desired it, were furnished free 
ne! transportation from the old to the new capital. <A few of 
3 the deputies and clerks came through in a private con- 
ss veyance. 

a Our life in Iowa City and in the old State House, had 
i been very pleasant, and was not relinquished without 


Sy regret. It is true, that about the removal there was an 
excitement and some pleasurable expectations in contem- 
t plation of a trip across an expanse of new country, much - 
of which was wide stretches of unbroken and unoccupied 
prairie, with the prospect of a home and new scenes of 
operations, to which we were about to be transplanted by 
decree of the State. When we arrived at our destination 
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‘provided for the State’s property, and the archives of nee 


a pecieoes arranged in excellent shape. In addition to this, 


: ‘sided so cordially sd oh = so kindly ane tig 


; Daiiietiniscs was never realized. 

At that time Des Moines, especially that portion on 
the east side of the river, was very primitive; the build- 
ings were few and scattered; the Capitol, the old brick 
structure now removed, was built in the woods, the tim- 


ber to the east and south of it unusually heavy and the. 


present Capitol Square a virgin forest, except a small 
portion on the northern limit, which had been the home 
-of Harrison Lyon, one of the donors of the Square. 

The only bridge across the Des Moines river, was a 
pontoon, but through the enterprise of Alex. Scott, one 
of the most public spirited of men, and a large donor to 
the State, the river was soon thereafter bridged at Market 
street. Not a street leading to the river on the east side 
was raised above the black alluvial soil of the bottom, nor 
was there a sidewalk along any of them. “Early in 1858, 
Court Avenue was slightly raised by a fill of perhaps a 
couple of feet across the low ground, and a sidewalk con- 
structed along the north side of the street, principally 
upon piles. | 

In the timber to the east and south of the Capitol, 
small game, such as squirrels, quails, grouse, etc., was 


ngs that our 
the Israelites of old, tiers may ee per ict 
‘ ab least, for the scenes ek were. left behind. — rs 


ihe building was catty in season, ample room — i, 


Ae oft the wild turey, where deer aecanatie Sen anelters 

Fish also were abundant in all the streams. As may be_ 
imagined there Was much in the surroundings at that early ah 
period to afford rare pleasure and enjoyment to the lover ¥ 
of nature as well as to the sportsman which has forever a 


disappeared before the march of improvement. 
In all this life in the new Capitol the subject of my 


sketch was an important factor, always interesting and » 


entertaining, whether in public or in private. The sur- 


viving old settlers will remember him as the genial, cor- | 


dial and warm-hearted official, ready at all times to greet 
his friends with a smile, about which there was no pre- 
tense, for his friendship was natural and unassumed. 

The home of Mr. Sells is now in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
where he has resided many years. He has contributed 
much toward the growth and development of the city and 
State of his adoption, and has had the satisfaction, 
there as here, of witnessing the transformation of the 
Territory into the State. ‘ . 

Of the early settlers of our State the number is being 
rapidly reduced from year to year. It causes a feeling of 
sadness when we realize how many have passed away and 
how few comparatively remain. . In a little while all must 
submit to the inevitable fate. 

In the preparation of this sketch, I have been some- 
what minute and particular in details, paying little atten- 
tion to mere embellishment, for fear of making it unne- 
cessarily lengthy, satisfied if it will aid, in some measure, 
in keeping in memory our early pioneers and the scenes 
of days long past. 
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? a permanent resident ofa free State, he oe hot be regarded ; 
<a é aria slave. - ee 
act of 1820, for the admission of Missouri into the Deion, whieh Bi 
prohibits slavery north of 36 deg. 30 min. was not intended ‘merely 
nn’ ~ as a naked declaration, requiring legislative action in the States — J 
_ to carry it into effect, a must be regarded as anentire and final = 
_ prohibition. eae rs 
The: master, who subsequently to this act, permits his slave to become ee 
a resident here, cannot afterwards exercise any acts of ownership 
over him within this territory. ; 


See Ralph, being within this territory, was claimed et 
a = Montgomery, a resident of the State of Missouri, as his 
a +f slave, and by virtue of a precept from a Justice of the 
Peace, under the Act of the Legislative Assembly of 
&  lowa, (satisfactory proof, under the Act, having been 
; made, to such Justice, that Ralph was the property of the fi 
claimant), the sheriff of Dubuque county delivered the b. 
eH negro into the custody and possession of the claimant, 
who took him on board a steamboat, bound for Missouri, 
and delivered him to the master of the boat, to transport 
. him to Missouri, who confined him in the vessel. 

A Habeas Corpus having been granted, upon the pe- 
tition of A. Butterworth, Ralph was brought before the 
District Judge of the third district, whence, by the con- 

sent of. the parties the proceedings were removed to this 
Court. 

: ~ It was admitted, wpon the hearing of the cause, that 
a , Ralph came to Dubuque, now within this territory, with 
4 the consent of his master, in the year 1834, and that, at 
4 . that time, he-was the slave of the claimant; that the 


Sih: Petwas sobsaiiea ie in this: eat Oe, until the ie of the c 
# proceedings before the justice. Then Ralph, having — rs 
failed to comply With his contract, he was reclaimed by — 
his former master. 

- Rorer, for the petitioner, contended 

First. That Ralph, being a resident of the Territory 

of Wisconsin, at the time both of the passage and taking 
effect of the Organic ‘Law of the Territory—and also a 
resident of Iowa Territory, at the time of the passage and 
Bs taking effect of the Organic Law of lowa Territory, he 
became free by operation of the 12th section of said Or- 
ganic Laws, which expressly extend to the inhabitants of 
said Territories of Iowa and Wisconsin, the benefits of the 
Articles of Compact contained in the Ordinance for the 
Government of the Territory north-west of the river Ohio, 
; by which the benefit of the writ. of Habeas Corpus (the 
% remedy here sought) is guaranteed to the inhabitants of 
said Territories north-west of Ohio—and which also de- 
clares, ‘‘No man shall be deprived of his liberty, or prop- 
erty, but by the judgment of his peers, or the law of the 
land.”—(2d Article of Compact, contained in the Ordinance 
of Congress of 1787.) And that, ‘There shall be neither 
slavery, nor involuntary servitude, in the said Territory- 
—otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof the 
parties shall have been duly convicted.”—(See 6th Article 
of said Compact.) 
2 Second. That, independent of the Articles of Com- 
pact and Organic Laws above cited, Ralph became free so 
soon as, by consent of his master, he became an inhabitant 
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parties shall have been duly convicted, shall be, and is 
Ing. Digest of Laws of United States of America—61}. )—That 


_ to such prohibition, the petitioner, as there is no law by 
_ which he can be removed elsewhere, is free in the exer- 
cise of his right to remain here. Where a West Indian 
slave came to England with his master, and again returned 
with him to the West Indies, it was held, that, although he 
: was still subject to servitude on his return to the Indies, 
| ~———s yet ~=‘‘no coercion could be exercised over him while in 
a ~England.”—(2d Hagg. Adm. Rep. 94—2d Kent's Com. note to 
page 249.) The claimant cannot possess any natural right 
to remove the petitioner to where he may, by the aid of 
human law, be reduced again to slavery—for such a state 


a of Natural Law.”—(Blac. Com. vol. 1, p. 423. 
: And still stronger is the language of much earlier and 
a higher authority:—in the divine writings ‘of Moses it is 


| : which is escaped from his master unto thee.”—(25rd chap. 
3 Deut. 15th verse.) But this is not a case of an ‘‘escape,” 
but emigration by consent of the master. 

Third. ‘That he cannot be considered as either com- 
ing into, or remaining in the Territory in violation of the 


j 
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by 
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‘ea ae of. thirty- six SAsiccs and thirty minutes ‘north inh me 
tude, not included within the limits of the State con- 
ny Nea by this act, slavery and involuntary. servitude, + gi 
_ Otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the 

_ hereby, forever prohibited. "—See 8th Section of said Act. 


the present Territory, being part of the country subjected | 


is declared to be ‘‘repugnant to reason and the principles © 


said, ‘‘Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant. 
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Fourth. That he uaieniah be ME Bt 9% a ‘aanvecsane 


~ over to his former owner, under our statute, nor under a 
- the laws, ordinance, or constitution of the United States, 
_. providing for the re-taking of fugitive slaves who have 


escaped from service; for it is in evidence that he came 
to, and remained in the Territory, not as a fugitive from 
service, to which he was then legally holden in some 
State of the Union, but by the voluntary consent and 
agreement of his former owner, the present claimant. 
Fifth. That the claimant, Montgomery, by permitting 


his slave to come to that portion of the Territory of the 


United States in which slavery was then, and still is, pro- 
hibited, for the purpose of remaining indetinitely, virtually 
manumitted such slave,—that the very fact of his contract- 
ing with, presupposes a state of freedom on the part of the 
slave,—that if Montgomery has any relief, it is on that 
contract, for the money agreed to be paid, which is neither 
conceded here, nor deemed in any manner essential to the 
adjudication of this question, which is a question entirely 
of freedom. 

Lee versus Lee, 8 Peter’s Rep. 44.—Fanny versus 
Montgomery and Others, Breese’s Reps. 188.—Act of 
Virginia for Cession of Northwest Territory, 5th vol. Laws 
U.S. A. 473.—John Merry versus Tiffin and Menard, 1 vol. 
Misso. Rep. 725.—Winny versus Whitesides, ib.. 472.— 
Ralph versus Duncan, 8d Misso. Rep. 194.—Julia- versus 
Samuel McKinney, ib. 270.—1st Blac. Com. 127, ib. 423, 
424, 425.—2d of Kent’s Com. 247, 248, 249.—Case of 
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ae a prohibition of slavery, north : 
im e 86 eed 30 min. except within the limits of Sree 


; ; duals, SHhaurkriier reese: enactments, but that are 
ia intended merely to direct local legislatures in 

: passing laws to prohibit slavery within the prescribed Ii oh 
 limits—that the Act of Congress contained no sanction, — 


: and scr eaaiae had no binding force.” 


BY THE COUBT. 


- This case does not come before us in any of the 
ordinary methods of application to an appellate Court, so 
that it is, perhaps, not strictly regular for us to entertain 
‘jurisdiction of it at all. As, however, it involves an im- ae 
4 _ portant question, which may, ere long, if unsettled, 5 
become an exciting one, and as it is by the mutual assent i. 
and request of all the parties interested, we concluded to 
listen to the argument, and make a decision in the case 
without intending it as a Bc for the future practice 
of this Court. 

The petitioner, a colored man, who was claimed as a 
‘slave before the Justice of the Peace, and who was about 
ss to be delivered up accordingly, asserts that he is free. If 
this be actually the case, the writ of Habeas Corpus was 
properly brought, ‘being the only means by which the 
Judge of the District Court could exercise a remedial con- 
trol over the illegal acts of a Justice of the Peace, in cases 
like this. The proceedings having been transferred to 
this Court, it will be proper for us to make such a dispo- 
sition of the matter as might have been made by the Dis- 

trict Judge while the subject was before him. 


os that pobice of the old Terme ea 
of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes of north latit 
- not including within the then contemplated State, 
provided “That any person escaping into the Terr : 
thus set apart, from whom labor or service is lawfully _ 
F * -elaimed, in any State or Territory of the United States, — *y 
such fugitive may lawfully be reclaimed and conveyed to 
the person claiming his said labor or services.” Under 
this provision, we are called upon to decide that the peti- 
tioner is a fugitive slave, because, although the master ; 
consented that he should come to this Territory, and for — 
aught that appears, remain here for four or five years, 
still there was an express stipulation that he should, at 
some future time, pay, to his former master, the sum of oe 
five hundred dollars, with interest—that, not having com- 
plied with this agreement, he is to be regarded as being 
here without permission, and, consequently, as having 
a escaped into the Territory. Such a construction would 
33 introduce almost unqualified slavery into all the Free 
States. The Constitution of the United States contains a 
i provision in relation to fugitive slaves substantially the | 
Sag same as that embraced in the Act of Congress above re- 
ferred to; so that, in this particular, all the Free States of 
the Union are in the same predicament as this Territory. 
Suppose, then, the Southern master should permit his 
slave to emigrate to some of the Free States, upon the 
express condition that he should remain forever the slave, 
or (which is the same thing) the submissive servant of 
some particular individual, his heirs and assigns. While 
he fulfills this agreement, he is a slave to his new master 
in the North, and, as soon as he violates it,’ he becomes 
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such a doctrine. 


feu 


4 - was also an understanding that the latter was to pay the 


_ How the failure to comply with this understanding could 
render a removal, undertaken with the master’s consent, 
an escape, we are unable to comprehend. The petitioner 
is under the same obligation to fulfill this engagement as 
though, instead of its being the price of his freedom, the 
debt had been incurred for the purchase of any other 
species of property. It is a debt which he ought to pay, 
‘but for the non-payment of which no man in this Terri- 
tory can be reduced to slavery. 

We do not say that there can be no escape where the 
slave goes to a Free State by the consent of his Master. 
_ If, sent upon an errand, or traveling in company of his 

master, he should refuse to return, he might probably be 
4 regarded as a fugitive. But this certainly cannot be the 
case where the journey was undertaken with the under- 
standing of all parties that the slave was going to become 
a permanent resident of the Free State or Territory. 
“a But it is contended, on the part of the claimant, that 
slavery is not prohibited in this Territory—that the Act 
a of 1820, above-mentioned, is a mere naked declaration, 
requiring further legislation to render it operative—that 
it merely imposes a duty on the States and Territories to 
be formed within the prescribed limits, but that, without 
- further action on the subject, the law has no sanction, and, 
* consequently, no force. This position, we think, cannot 
be maintained. Congress possesses the supreme power of 
legislation in relation to the Territories, and its right to 
prohibit slavery—at least in relation to slaves subsequent- 


7 fugitive. We cannot fend ie 
From the facts agreed upon in this case, it seems that | 
“the claimant. permitted his slave to come to this Territory. _ 
3 ae permission seems to have been absolute; but there 


> "former a certain amount, as the price of his freedom. ae 


shall. has and IS HEREBY, tox ever” prohibited. z Heer 
. a seems to us an entire and final prohibition, not apenas to i 
: ~ future legislative action to render it effectual. * i 

But it is said that, although the. act. may prohibit me 


te slavery, it does not declare a forfeiture of slave property, 71 : 
: 7 and that the most which the law will authorize will be, to } 
require the master to remove that property out of the | 


Territory. Itis true the Act, thus mentioned, does not, g 
in express terms, declare a forfeiture of slave property, i. 
but it does, in effect, declare that such property ‘shall not 


exist. 

Bs, The master who, subsequently to that Act, permits 
i, his slave to become a resident here, cannot, afterwards, 
DS" exercise any acts of ownership over him within this Ter- 
i ritory. The law does not take away his property in ex- 


press terms, but declares it no longer to be property at | 
all. Of course those legal remedies, which can only be 
Be resorted to upon the presumption of a still subsisting | 
a - ownership in the master, become altogether annihilated. 
a, A wide difference exists between the present case and 
am that supposed in the argument, of an act of the Legislature 
Wy prohibiting private banking. In the latter case the prop- 
3 : erty invested in that traffic, in violation of the law, would 
be not, in general, become forfeited. But suppose that, 
é instead of prohibiting the investment of property in private 
banks, the Act should declare that property, so invested, 
7 should cease to be the subject of property at all, (and sup- 
“a "pose a physical capability in the law to carry out that 
declaration), could the former owner, after such invest- 


4 ment, invoke the aid of the laws to restore him what had 
ee : = . 
iY once been his, but which was now, like the air, rendered 


incapable of being appropriated by any one? Such is, 
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e 7 “ot sivert “The Srohibition of the latter annihilates the 
s ; former, and, this being destroyed, he becomes free. 


Could the claimant, in this case, retain the custody 


and control of the petitioner, without invoking the aid of 


our laws, and without their violation, we certainly should 
not interfere to prevent him. But when he applies to our 
tribunals for the purpose of controlling, as property, that 
which our laws have declared shall not be property, it is 


incumbent on them to refuse their co-operation. When in — 


seeking to accomplish his object, he illegally restrains a 
human being of his liberty, it is proper that the laws, 
which should extend equal protection to men of all colors 
and conditions, should exert their remedial interposition. 
We think, therefore, that petitioner should be discharged 
from all custody and constraint, and be permitted to go 
free while he remains under the protection of our laws. 


POPULATION OF Iowa.—A table showing the number 
of inhabitants of the several counties of the State, (taken 
from the returns of the assessors,) has recently been pub- 
lished, which gives us 154,368 as the entire population of 


_ the State. The assessment, it is well known, was made 


at an early period of the year, and therefore does-not in- 
elude the unusually heavy immigration of last fall. It is 
a safe calculation to say that under the federal census 
which is shortly to be taken, our population will exceed 
200,000. As compared with the return of 1847 the recent 
return shows an increase of 38,163. Our own county is 


‘set down in this table at 11,649, against 10,071 two years 
ago. Lee is set down at 16,000; Henry 7,329; Jefferson 


8,835; Louisa 4,155; Mahaska 5,559; Van Buren 11,577; 
Wapello 7,255; Polk 4,633; Davis 4,939; Washington 4,434. 
Des Moines Courier, Ottumwa, January 11, 1850. 
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MRS. ADA NORTH, LIBRARIAN. 
In the early part of February, 1870, during that session _ 
of the General Assembly which passed the act providing 
for the erection of a Capitol for Iowa, the legislature ad- 


es journed out of respect to the memory of Major George J. 


North, a promising young attorney of Des Moines, whose 
untimely death had just occurred. . 

Mr. North had come west in 1861 shortly after gradu- 
ating at Hamilton, and while visiting his uncle, the Hon. 
Levi North, of Kewanee, Illinois, met the wife of Col. 
William M. Stone who was also a relative. Mrs. Stone 
wrote to her husband of his young cousin, recommending 
him to his consideration. Two years later upon the elec- 
tion of Colonel Stone as Governor of Iowa, he offered the 
military secretaryship to Mr. North, who accepted and 
started for lowa. Reaching Des Moines early in January, 
1864, he attended the inauguration and immediately 
entered upon his duties as secretary. Soon after the ad- 
journment of the legislature in response to the call for 
more men, Mr. North enlisted as a private and at once 
actively engaged in recruiting a company in and about Des 
Moines. These men were mustered in as company F, 
of the 47th Iowa Volunteers, and Mr. North was chosen 
Captain. A little later, he was commissioned Major of 
the regiment. This regiment was, to the chagrin of most 
of its members, assigned to duty at Helena, Arkansas, 
at which sickly and dismal post they suffered fearfully 
from malaria and fever during the hot summer months, 
losing many brave men. On the mustering out of the 
regiment, Major North returned to his desk in the Govern- 
or’s office, and at the same time commenced the practice 
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of law. Upon the close of the war, the Governor made 


him his private secretary and commissioned him as his 


_ aide-de-camp, with the title of Lieutenant-Colonel. The 


earlier and more familiar title, however, always clung to 
him. Resigning his position as secretary, as the increas- 
ing demands of his profession required all his attention, 


he established himself in the old Exchange Block, then 


the favorite resort of professional men in Des Moines, and 
formed a partnership with Captain Jasper Woodford, one 
of the members of the brilliant first Des Moines Law 
Class. Uniting with the Presbyterian church of which 
Father Bird was the revered pastor, he became a useful 
and beloved member and officer. 

In the fall of 1865, Major North married Miss Ada E. 
Miles, daughter of Rev. M. N. Miles, then of Geneseo, 
Illinois, and brought her to his Iowa home. Five years 
of busy life flew by, two children were born, when death 
invaded the happy home and claimed the husband and 
father. By the death of her husband, Mrs. North was 
thrown upon her own exertions for self-support. Fortun- 
ately employment soon came to her. During the final 
days of the legislature, extra clerical assistance was 
required at the state house. Mrs. North’s name was 
suggested and she was sent for. Thus she was introduced 
to a means of livelihood, for, from this time with brief 
intervals, occupation as copyist, clerk and librarian, 
engaged her for a period longer than is usual to women 
in public office. 

For something over a year, Mrs. North was employed 
in the various state offices; at the end of this time a 
vacancy occurred in the State Library, occasioned by the 
death of Mr. John CGC. Merrill, librarian. To this vacancy 
Mrs. North was appointed by Governor Merrill. The 
following reference to this appointment appeared in the 
Towa State Register of that date: 


CoMMISSIONED.—The Governor has commissioned Mrs. Ada North, 
Librarian of the Library of the State, and approved her official bond. 


64f sd 


“This jovenantet has as: boa GeAved with universal dasiars 1 by) 
entire community, among whom Mrs. North resides, ‘and by pies: ’ 
elsewhere. - Mrs. North, then a resident of Illinois, was married in sa 
to the late Major George J. North, then military secretary and subse- a sb 
quently private secretary of Governor Stone. Left a widow by his. R2 
nee mournful death, early in 1870, Mrs. North has supported herself and ; 
vt family by her own exertions since that event. She now steps into a ey 
position she is admirably qualified to fill, and will prove a worthy 
successor to the late efficient librarian. It is net the least praiseworthy 
feature of this appointment, honorable alike to Executive and appointee, 
that it was made entirely without solicitation by her, or in her behalf. . 
a ag 


‘Entering thus unexpectedly upon the duties of the 
profession which was to prove, though she knew it not, 
the loved occupation of her life, she applied herself 
earnestly to the work before her. At this time very 
little literature relating to librarianship existed. The 
government Report on Libraries, compiled by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, did not appear until 1876. The 
Library Journal made its first bow to the public the same 
year, and the leading librarians then first met in Phil- 
adelphia and organized the Nationai Library Associa- 
tion. For direction in her new field of labor, the young 
librarian turned to her fellow workers in the great eastern 


eS 


. libraries and a lively correspondence ensued. Librarians 
: are full of the spirit of helpfulness, and are always ready 
i to give counsel to the novice in the profession. The 


replies to her letters formed the new librarian’s school of = 
library economy. In later years, the Report of 1876 and 
oe The Library Journal proved valuable aids in library study. 
n{ Mr. Merrill had found the library in a state of con- 
fusion and neglect, resulting from the failure of the legis- 
lature to make provision for its proper care. .He had 
. greatly improved the appearance of the library and 
a introduced the card catalogue. Taking up the work thus 
fairly begun, Mrs. North proceeded to carry on the plan 
of re-organization. At this time, the library did not 
possess a set of our Iowa laws, journals and documents. 
To remedy this serious defect, was one of Mrs. North’s 


= backs 
missing volumes were picked up, and the sets rendered — 
at “nearly complete. Sets also of the reports of the State 


s v4 carefully collected and bound for future reference. The 
im _ dusty and ragged files of the public documents of other 
wha or states were also filled out as far as practicable. 


footing with those of sister states was very generally felt. 


sage, and Judge Cole and the Secretary of State, 
Hon. Ed Wright, exerted themselves especially in behalf 
of the library. Judges Cole, Beck and Adams, were all 
thoroughly alive to the interests of the State Library 
and ambitious to make the collection creditable to the 
State. They urged that the law should be revised, and 
more liberal measures adopted. Accordingly an act in 
relation to the library and the duties of the librarian was 
passed and approved April 25, 1872. A Board of 
Trustees was created consisting of the Governor, Secre- 
tary of State, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
members of the Supreme Court. The librarian was made 
a state officer with a salary of $1,290, and was directed to 


An annual appropriation of $1,000 was made for the pur- 
chase of books. In addition to the cash appropriation, all 
of the Supreme Court Reports which should be left after 
the annual distribution made by the Secretary of State, in 
exchange for the reports of other states, were turned over 
to the library to be disposed of under the direction of the 
trustees for the benefit of the law department. The sale 
of these volumes brought in considerable revenue and 
the trustees planned large things. The English, Trish and 
Scotch Reperts were completed. The American sets 
were filled, law texts were added and the department of 
law began to take rank among the first in the Union. 
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The necessity of such legislation as would give the 
library the dignity of a state office and place it on an equal 


The Governor recommended favorable action in his mes-. 


prepare a catalogue of the State Library for publication. 


ors. . By ee dss and Bee anata, as 
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‘te Officers, the Governors’ Messages and Inaugurals were __ 
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‘ ing Entec law teary is more on more. apparent as” 
__-years go by, and its usefulness and value to the professi ey 
a is Scat tested. 
Rat ‘The. frequency of inquiries at the library for all Lindel 
ities aes information led to the beginning of a department of Bee 
reference, an indispensable part of any library. i San 
- In May 1872, Mrs. North was reappointed by Govern- 
or Carpenter. . A catalogue reughly classified was pre- Bs 
pared during the year, and was the only one existing up 
to 1889. Again reappointed in 1874 by Governor Carpen- — 
ter, and in 1876 by Governor Kirkwood, Mrs. North — 
sought in all ways to fit herself for the growing require- 
ments of her responsible position. In 1876 she attended 
ie the World’s Fair and visited the Congressional libraries 
and the libraries of New York City. A new life was 
a awakening among librarians, librarianship was exalted to . 
the dignity of a learned profession, systems of classification 
as - were adopted, new and improved ideas regarding cata- 


ws logues were put forth and broader views as to the purposes 
io of a library were disseminated. 
“ Thus the years of Mrs. North’s term of office were 


marked by an extension of the State Library, which gave 
it a national reputation, and by the awakening of the 
NM profession to enlarged views and activities. 

ae In the spring of 1878, through the custom of rotation 
ie in State offices, Mrs, North was superseded in the library. 
oa When it was known that a change was contemplated, 
many letters were written urging Mrs. North’s retention 
in the office, petitions were sent from attorneys in different 
oh! _ parts of the state, the Board of Trustees and State officers 
voluntarily exerted themselves in her behalf, and most 
flattering testimonials to her ability in the administration 
of the library came to her from those outside of the State 
o who had become acquainted with her work. The new 
“ appointment, however, had been determined upon, and 
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_ Mrs, North retired to private life. After a brief interval 
“she was offered the position of city librarian of Des 
- Moines. This place promising her a continuation of work 


for which she had fitted herself, Mrs. North accepted it 
and for a year devoted herself with her accustomed energy 


to the interests of this then small library. She re- 


arranged the books and catalogued them. An effort was 
made to increase the interest of the public in the library, 
the children of the public schools were attracted thither 
and every aid given them which the slender resources of 
the library would permit. This pleasant labor was sud- 
denly brought to a close by the appointment of Mrs. 
North as librarian of the State University, in the fall of 
1879. A new phase of library duties now awaited her, for 
the library of a college or university differs very much 
from a state or city library, both in the character of its 
books and its patronage. The State Library is largely a 
collection of law books and public documents, the use of 
which is confined to a comparatively limited class. The 
public library supplies reading to all who desire it, young 
and old, but, as its statistics show, a large proportion of 
its purchases and distribution is fiction. The selection 
of books for a university library is necessarily upon a 
broader and more systematic plan, since it is to provide for 
the wants of the student and professional class in all 
departments of science, literature and art. Fifty years 
ago, the library figured very little in the life of the great 
schools. The lecture room and text-book furnished the 
instruction and the student rarely, if ever, entered the 
lonely and forbidding region of the library. The late Mr. 
William F. Poole, of the Newberry Library, said in an 
article in The Library Journal of November, 1893:  ‘‘For 
us who graduated thirty or forty years ago, books other 
than text-books had no part in the education, they were 
never quoted, recommended, or mentioned by the instruc- 
tor in the class room. Yale College Library might as 


; evn capals aes in n the work of the Ghiversiee and ch 
. oft-quoted saying of Carlyle is yearly becoming more ap de 


: ,acquainted with the leaders of thought in the past and | 


able library administration. The doors have been thrown : 


ye 


rent, ‘‘the true University of these days is a collection _ of 
books.” The graduate of to-day, if he is to become se 
scholar, must have access to many books, and become — - a 


present. In proportion to this movement in the growth b 
and use of libraries, has arisen the need of constant and ~ 


wide open, the rooms rendered attractive, the books cata- 
logued so as to render available every resource of the — 
library, while every aid possible is supplied the student a 
in his investigaticn. a 

The newly appointed librarian of the University found 
much to be done in her fresh field of labor. The 10,000 
volumes which then constituted the library, were but 
roughly classified, and the book room was crowded and 
poorly lighted. The need of some improved system of 
classification and cataloguing, and of better accommoda- 
tions was apparent. Accordingly a card catalogue was 
commenced during the fall of 1880 and reported as com- ~ 
pleted by the close of the school year. The pressure for 
more room led to the fitting up in 1882, with modern’ 
appliances, of a large and well lighted lecture room, with 
reading-room attached, and the library was removed 
thither and re-arranged before the opening of the fall 
term, 

Believing that such of the fruit of the ‘“Tree of Know- 
ledge” as is found in books should not be forbidden, but 
made as free as possible, Mrs. North from the first favored 
freedom of access to the shelves, a privilege highly prized 
by the student. |The various evils apprehended as likely 


to result from such unrestricted access never manifested 
themselves. 
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About this time the seminary method in class room 


, and library was introduced, accompanied by an increased 
‘demand for books in the preparation of special topics. 


The investigations set on foot by these new methods left 


q no part of the library unvisited or unused. In these 


researches, Mrs. North lent a ready and efficient aid. Her 


_ long familiarity with the library, her early acquired habit 


of rapidly reviewing new books as they passed through 
her hands, rendered her well fitted to give such direction 
as was required. 

In 1886 the Decimal System of @uiastiéhtion was 
adopted, occupying the leisure of two summer vacations. 
This completed the reorganization of the library which 
then numbered 19,000 volumes. The department entered 
upon a new and improved life, and became a truly popular 
resort for all connected with the University. 

In its modern equipment, its thorough classification 
and cataloguing and general management, the lowa 


University Library compared favorably with those of her 


sister states of the west. 

Recognizing the value of association, Mrs. North 
found time during those busy years to attend several 
meetings of the National Library Association. She also 
corresponded with other Iowa librarians, seeking to 
arouse their interest in each other’s work. She made 
numerous contributions to the Iowa press on the subject. 
A meeting was, at her suggestion, called in Des Moines 
in the fall of 1890, and for the first time, the Iowa libra- 
rians shook hands and compared experiences. The ‘‘lowa 
Library Society” was formed with the state librarian for 
president, and Mrs. North as secretary. This organiza- 
tion has continued to meet annually, and the proceedings 
are full of practical suggestions and plans for the growth 
and improvement of libraries. 

The twelfth year of Mrs. North’s work for the Univer- 
sity and its patrons was the last. It was the twenty-first 


94 ‘of rheumatism left her far from strong. Her work bs was; 
ended and an ex-member of the Board succeeded her 


a haven of repose from the storms and troubles of the — 


ee strength. During the spring of 1892, a severe de se 


librarian. 
Lubbock says, in his essay on ‘‘A gang of. Books, 
‘‘A library is. a true fairy-land, a very palace of delight, — 


world.” The librarian is sensible of this charm and loves | 
his profession, but does not find it a ‘thaven of repose,” _ 
since the details of the care of selecting, buying, classify- 
ing, cataloguing and loaning books, or of overseeing _ 
these details. and the responsibility attending the care of 
building worthily a large collection, absorb the energies 
and leave little leisure. Yet the stimulating companion- — 
ship of books, new and old, the daily association with 
those who love books is of itself a source of enjoyment, 
while the opportunity afforded of directing and counseling 
the many who seek such help is a continued happiness to 
a generous mind, and the labor is worthy of one’s best 
energies. 
To conclude this brief review of the professional life | 
of one of the Iowa librarians, it will not be thought amiss 
to add a few words as to the need of the application of 
civil service ideas to these great and growing libraries of 
the State. The progress of this profession has been rapid. 
A circular of the World’s Fair Literary Congresses 
declares that in no other department of organized literary 
activity during the last twenty-five years has there been 
such marked development as in that of libraries. Library 
schools offer a thorough course in library economy 
requiring of their students a high standard of general 
scholarship. There is, in the opinion of those best 
acquainted with the history and conduct of libraries 
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: experience and natural 
he librarian. A. frequent change, 

re ‘together with the appointment of persons un- 
rained and unacquainted with the requirements of the 
Office is a policy greatly to be deplored. The libraries 
i established ‘by the state should be, unquestionably, 
- bureaus of information, model libraries in the modern vio 
é Pacoeptation of the term. ! x 
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THE OLD BLOCKHOUSE IN COUNCIL BLUFFS. 


BY HON. D. C. BLOOMER. 


q ¥: This was the first building erected in Pottawattamie 
- county. In 1838 the Pottawattamie Indians were removed 
by the United States, from the ‘‘Platte Purchase,” so 
called, in Missouri, to a location on the Missouri river, 
which subsequently was organized into a county, and 
took the name of the tribe. Davis Hardin was their 
- agent and came with them to their new home, the 
whole party, Indians and whites, numbered something 
less than three thousand. Mr. Hardin settled and cultivated 
a farm at Council Point, situated tive or six miles south of 
the present city of Council Bluffs. The Indians scattered 
over the broad valley and adjacent prairies and bluffs, and 
Mr. Hardin caused a mill to be built on Mosquito Creek, 
oS for grinding grain raised by them and himse'’f. 
In 1839 the general government stationed two com- 
, panies of regular troops among these Indians for the pur- 
_ pose of keeping peace and quiet among them, although, 
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. through the careful management of the Agent, their pre- _ 
> sence did not prove*necessary for that purpose. These : 
troops located themselves a short distance up in the bluffs, ; 
in the little subsidiary valley.of Indian creek and near a ; 

“ living spring found at that point. Here, ona gentle eleva- 


OLD BLOCKHOUSE AND BARRACKS, COUNCIL BLUFFS. 


tion, in the same year they erected a blockhouse of logs 
and rough puncheons and raised the American Flag over it. 
Its sides were pierced with numerous holes through which 
muskets could be discharged in case of assault from without, 
The barracks, tents and parade grounds, and probably some 
minor structures, were located in the Vicinity of this build- 


- ing. ‘Ne eines can te found of the names of the officers in 
command of these troops. They did not remain a great 


Brite, for the reason already stated. With the Indians 


-eame a Roman Catholic mission in charge of two priests, 


_ Fathers De Smet and Verreydt. They also built for them- 


UJ 


‘selves a rude dwelling, but when the troops left took 
possession of the government buildings, blockhouse and 


_ barracks, for religious purposes, erecting a wooden cross 


over one of them. When the writer took up his residence 
in Council Bluffs in 1855, these buildings, (as shown in 
the cut), one of them surmounted by the cross, were yet 
standing, but used merely for storage purposes. They were 
demolished many years ago and the spot where they stood, 
is now occupied by the pleasant brick residence of Mr. 
John Clausen. The place for the burial of the dead was 
situated just south of it, and on digging down the bluff for 
the fine Pierce Street School building now standing on the 
same spot, many human remains were unearthed. The In- 
dians only remained in western lowa eight or ten years, per- 
haps hardly as long, when they were removed to Kansas, 
where the remnant of the tribe still remains, and with 
them went also the members of the Catholic mission. 
They were succeeded by the Mormons, who came here 
from Nauvoo in 1846, and took possession of all this region 
for nearly a hundred miles up and down the Missouri river. 
In some histories of the county and city it has been stated 
that a Methodist minister named Rector in 1848 was the 
first to hold religious services, other than those held by 
the Mormons, in all this region. This is probably true so 
far as it relates to Protestant services, but it should be 
remembered that the Catholic priests I have mentioned, 
preached to the Indians, celebrated mass and performed 
other Christian rites at a much earlier day in the old 
buildings I have described. 

It has recently been stated in an article printed in a 
city paper, that this block house and a military post 
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about twenty rails sees the Saag of cian at a Pe f 
~ known in later days as Fort Calhoun. Certainly, a mili- 4 

tary force was once stationed there, and it happens to be © } 
just at the place designated on the old maps of the western ~ 4 


country as Council Point, having derived its name from a 
council supposed to have been held at that point with the 


- Indians, by Lewis and Clark, while on their famous expe- 


dition up the Missouri river in the year 1803. We have 
the full report of that famous council in our libraries, but 


- it isso worded that it is impossible to fix the locality with 


any certainty. It may have been held on the east side of 
the river, but more likely on the west side, and at some 
point 80 or 40 miles above the mouth of the Platte river. 


‘The explorers were evidently on both sides of the river. 


How came the name to be transferred from the west to 
the east side? The explanation is easy. When the old 
Mormon town of Kanesville was -incorporated in 1858 by 
the General Assembly,* it was given, at the request of 
the residents, the name of Council Bluffs. It has 
proven a fortunate selection, for it has given to the 
city a world-wide celebrity; but in the midst of all its 
beauty and prosperity, its people should never forget 
that the blockhouse which once stood near the Bryant 
Spring, was certainly the first building, other than an 
Indian hut, erected within its limits. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, August, 1896. 


* Chapter 43, Laws of the Fourth General Assembly of the State of 


Towa. 


Kconomy.—The last balloon sleeve was cut up the 


other day at this place; it made two dresses for a little 
girl, one apron, six capes, and a dozen night-caps. !— 
Iowa News, Dubuque, June 17, 1837. 
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MRS. ANN E. HARLAN. 


The first article in this number of THE ANNALS is a 
just but long-delayed tribute to a patriotic Iowa woman 
who rendered services of inestimable value to our sick and 
wounded soldiers during the war of the rebellion. True, 
it is to a considerable extent made up from her own writ- 
ings at that time, but much of this was written with no 
thought of publication, while a portion was a public ad- 
dress. Mrs. Harlan, however, appears quite as well in 
what she wrote, whether to the public or to those in her 
own home, as in any tribute which could be paid to her 
memory by the most attached, appreciative friend. Too 
little has been published and placed on record in regard 
to the work of the lowa women who went to the front and 
ministered to our brave men who were wounded in battle 
or stricken by disease. There are indications that this 
matter will be made the subject of study and investigation 
with a view to doing them.the amplest justice. As point- 
ing in this direction we are glad to present in our pages 
this faithful account of the successful work of Mrs. Har- 
lan. Her portrait is a copy from a copied portrait, but if 
is nevertheless regarded by the Senator and his daughter, 
Mrs. Robert T. Lincoln, as an excellent likeness. The 
fine steel portrait of the distinguished Senator was 
printed from a plate, engraved for ‘“The Ladies Reposi- 
tory,” a Magazine published before the war in Cincinnati. 
It isa striking likeness of Mr. Harlan about the time of 
his first election as United States Senator—1856-57. In 
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_ preservation in ee Towa library. ee por 
of Mr. Harlan is copied by the kind potinjaaiotee 
PeeD AN: Fox, from his “History of Political Pane 
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THE FIRST FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE IN IOWA. 

It is a curious historical fact that the first reported 
decision of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Iowa, 
in July, 1839, was made upon the question of the rendition | 
Be, of an alleged fugitive slave, the court at that time consist ay 
c ing of Charles Mason, Chief Justice, and Joseph Williams 
~ and Thomas S. Wilson, Associate Justices. Ralph, the 


me st : alleged fugitive slave, had been owned. by one Mont- 
- gomery of the State of Missouri. The latter consented 
me that the slave might come into the Territory of Iowa, but _ 
ia afterwards sought to assert his rights as owner and_ 
ae recover his ‘‘property.”. Montgomery secured Ralph’s 


ae.” arrest by the sheriff of Dubuque county, and had started — 

with him down the river ina steamboat. Mr. A. Butter-— 

worth obtained a writ of habeas corpus, upon which Ralph 

was brought before the District Court, whence, by consent 

‘ of the parties, the case was at once taken to the Territorial | 

ze) Supreme Court. This case is given in full in a thin octavo | 

& volume now very scarce, containing ‘‘Reports of the Deci- — 
i sions in the Supreme Court of Iowa, from the Organization 
M: of the Territory in July, 1838, to December, 1839, inclusive, 
by Wm. J. A. Bradford, Reporter of the Supreme Court.” 
(It was also included in the later reports by Morris.) 

er Owing to the scarcity of this volume, and the historical — 
cK, importance of the case itself, we copy the report in full, 
It is the first one that appears in the book. The colored 
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la nd,” and it would seem that the atmosphere of early ee 
was equally unfriendly to that ‘peculiar institution,” as it 
was called in those days. A few were held foratime—as 
: the United States census of 1840 sets forth—in Dubuque — es. 
and Des Moines counties, but Iowa soil was never congen- sae 
es: ial to slavery and it soon disappeared. . Bi 
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THE MEANING OF THE WORD IOWA. 

' This subject is still frequently taken up and discussed, 
with the result, however, that little or no additional light 
is ever thrown upon it. Exact information has been 
greatly desired in the past, as it is now, and doubtless 
will be in the future when ‘‘mould gathers upon the mem- 
ories” of all who are alive today. From whatever infor- 
mation is available now, it would seem that the meaning 
_of this particular word, or words sounding very much like 
it, varied with different tribes of Indians who formerly 
occupied the territory of this and surrounding states. 

This fact doubtless accounts for the confusion or contra- 


. riety of opinion which has existed in regard to its significa- 


tion. Popularly, in this State, for many years past, it has 
been thought to signify ‘‘The Beautiful Land.” Two 
agreeing statements in regard to its meaning would seem 
to be entitled to respectful consideration, if not to final 
acceptance. The first was contained in a letter still 
extant by Antoine Le Claire, the distinguished half-breed, 
who lived and died in Davenport, to Hon. Theodore S. 
Parvin. It was dated March 10, 1860. Mr. Le Claire was 
well educated, ‘‘an ~ accomplished linguist, speaking 
some twelve or fourteen Indian dialects, as well as 


were never andatinilae “Hie must have! esi igoain infec 


inga deception. He wrote: ‘Iowa means this: A tribe « 


And then, he could have had no possible motive for p 


Indians were in search of a home or hunting—in | fac 
wandering; and when they reached a point they admi 
and was all they wished—they said: ‘Iowa—This is t] 
place’ ”From this he stated that the meaning was deriv 1 
A friend of the writer a few months ago asked some of the 
aged Tama county (Musqualie) Indians the same question, — 
and the reply was given in almost the identical words we 
have quoted from Le Claire. This evidence makes a very — 
strong case so far as the Iowa Indians are concerned. It | 
is apparent that it is a word expressive of great satisfac- — 
tion with a locality, and hence may have arisen the belief — 
that it signified ‘‘The Beautiful Land,” which is alto- 
gether fanciful. The late Judge A. R. Fulton, in his 
‘*Red Men of Iowa,” devotes two or three pages to the 
meaning of this word, and others sounding like it, as they — 
were reported to have ‘been used by various tribes of — 
Indians of the Middle West, including that which we have — | 
quoted. The Indians have for the‘most part passed away — 
and it is now well-nigh impossible to derive information 
from first hands. But the authoritative statements set 
forth above would seem to be conclusive. 


-- 


*Frane B. Wilkie’s ‘* Davenport Past and Present,’’ pp. 167-9. 


THE whole number of men who enlisted in the war of 5 
the rebellion from the State of lowa was 78,059. Of these : 
2,017 were killed in battle, 1,199 died of wounds, and 8,695 
died of disease. Of the officers 135 were killed, 88 died of . 
wounds, sii 1i5 of disease. There were reported as i 
drowned, 2 officers and 109 men. Of the wounded there — 
were 573 officers and 8,282 men. These figures are from _ 
the records of the Adjutant General’s office. 4 


. E eanoaceae COPIES OF. THE CON. 
_ STITUTIONS OF IOWA. 


eee: ra the Sivportaade of “origins” - in history is re ic 
un duly emphasized, so the value of certain original manu- 
scripts i is sometimes over-estimated. Not every old man- 
us script is worth preserving any more than every old book 
is significant in the history of human thought. There are 
manuscripts and books that are hardly worth the space 
they occupy in the library. Indeed, it may be said that 
_ the reverence (frequently understood) which many time- 
_ stained pages command is of far more importance than 
' their matter-of-fact contents. And yet there are some 
_ manuscripts, the importance of which is rarely over-esti- 
_ mated. Prominent among these are the original copies 
_ of Constitutions. It is, therefore, with no slight degree 
_ of interest and anxiety that we look into the archives at 
- Des Moines for the original copies of the several Consti- 
~ tutions of the Commonwealth of Iowa. The results of 
_ such an investigation are the following: 
i The original manuscript copy of the Constitution of 
_ 1844, with the signatures of the members of the constitu- 
tional convention, has been preserved in the office of the 
Secretary of State. This Constitution, it will be remem- 
bered, was twice rejected by the people. 
No complete manuscript copy of the Constitution of 
1846 seems to have been preserved. This, of course, is 
unfortunate. For the Constitution of 1845 was the instru- 
ment under which Iowa was admitted into the Union. 
’ However, there is in the office of the Secretary of State an 
incomplete manuscript copy of this Constitution. Upon 
careful examination in would seem that this incomplete 
manuscript contains all of the Constitution from the 
-«‘Preamble and Boundaries” to the article on ‘‘Amend- 
- ments of the Constitution.” The articles entitled ‘‘Amend- 


: preserved in the office of the Secretary of State. 
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P cles iets Rae bears intrinsic epee of its panviee 
as the original copy as adopted in the See 
; articles i in this manuscript are not numbered. 


The original manuscript copy of the peasants a 


* 1857 (the present constitution), with the signatures of the © 


members of the constitutional convention, has been well — 


¢ B. F. S. 


If there has been at any time a doubt as to the wisdom 
of securing for the State to the utmost extent, files of our 
Iowa newspapers, and: especially of bygone years, an 
experience during the month of July would have banished 
that doubt from the mind of any fair-minded person. 
During a period of three weeks four intelligent gentlemen 
were daily at work in the Historical Rooms compiling 
information touching the prices of farm produce, and sun- 
dry articles of general merchandise, during the past 
thirty-one years» True, the purpose was political, but 
search was made for historical facts and figures—such 
data as underlie large portions of the great historical 
works of Green and McMaster. The nearly complete files 
of three newspapers, which their publishers with great 
liberality had presented to the State, were the only acces- 
sible repositories of these facts and figures. We refer to 


HISTORICAL VALUE OF IOWA NEWSPAPERS. _— 


The Dubuque Herald, The Ottumwa Courier and The Charles: 


City Intelligencer, There are scores of other journals 
throughout the State from which like information would 
gladly have been derived, but unfortunately their files 


_. 


a fed from as_ Peay ‘dates: among she 
s of ‘the Historical Department. In these days 
tention is'given by all well-conducted public jour- 
including those at our county seats and other inland 
Ss, to market reports. But in former years, especially 
k of 1870, this work was either to a great degree neg- 
lect cted, or but indifferently performed. Fortunately, how- 
Ee ever, the journals named had always given intelligent and 
careful attention to their market reports. And now these 
old, long-neglected, dust-covered ‘volumes yield up facts 
of living, vital interest. Their early editors were pro- 
nounced politicians—two of them in bitter opposition to 
_ the other—but their market reports were always correct 
_ and reliable, and no one at this day will question them. 
_ As in the instance named, so in scores of other directions, 
- will the public journals of the past be consulted for facts 
> of the highest historical importance. 


a ELIJAH SELLS. 

Mr. John M. Davis, of Des Moines, presents in this 
number of THE ANNALS, his recollections of Hon. Elijah 
' Sells, who served three terms (1856-61) as Secretary of 
’ State. He was also a member of the first Iowa Constitu- 
- tional Cenvention (1844), and represented the counties of 
Muscatine, Johnson and Iowa, in the lower house of our 
State Legislature (1846-48). Mr. Sells was one of the 
most influential men our State has ever had in public life 
—aman of wide and varied intelligence, genial and cor- 
‘dial in his manners, blessed with ‘‘ troops of friends,” a 
shrewd, far-seeing politician, possessing withal business 
habits and executive ability of a high order. He was a 
conscientious administrator, leaving a record for efficiency 
and integrity which has never been questioned. He was 
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Many useful laws still upon the statute books, or erystal- 
- ized in the codes, were originated or introduced od olde 


regions by Mr. Sells. He enjoyed the warm - friendshi, 


ss and confidence of such distinguished men as James Ww. ae 
- Grimes, James Harlan, George G. Wright, Ralph P. Lowe, * 
James F. Wilson, Caleb Baldwin, and many others promi- | 
nent in his day. He has resided many years at — Lake | 
City, but is still well remembered in Iowa. 


A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. 

There has come to be quite an accumulation of very 
excellent and valuable historical articles, written for THE 
ANNALS, in excess of our ability to publish them promptly. 
Then our little magazine, as a medium through which to 
reach the public, is rather slow, containing only eighty 
pages and appearing but four times a year. We are of 


course very glad to receive these kind favors, gratefully | 


appreciating them as most valuable aid to the work of the 
‘Historical Department, and only regret our inability to 
publish them earlier. But for the historical purposes for 
which they are intended it will matter little whether they 
see the light now or some months hence. Sooner or later + 
all will be givenin these pages, and in most cases with 
one or more appropriate illustrations. We hope that this 
explanation will be accepted as satisfactory by the many 
excellent friends whose articles have not yet been printed. 
It is our intention that nothing which they have done in 
this direction shall be lost or forgotten. 
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CASH FOR NEGROES. 
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The following advertisement reads very curiously on 
this 1st day of October, 1896. But for all that, it is a gen- 
2 a uine advertisement, and the man over whose name it 
appears, to use expressive language, was in ‘‘dead earn- 
est”—he ‘“‘meant business.” We find this appeal for pat- 
ronage among the regular advertisements on the first page 
of The Democratic Herald, a paper published in Baltimore, 
Maryland, July 21, 1836. Our Historical Department owns 
a file of this ancient journal from July 20th until October 
16th of that year. Whether it was continued after the last 
date we are unable to state. It is acurious relic of the 
old days of slavery—when that ‘‘peculiar institution” had 
a feeble existence even in our own State: 


CASH FOR NEGROES.—The subscriber has built a large and exten- 
sive establishment and private jail, for the keeping of slaves, in Pratt 
street, one door from Howard street, opposite the Circus or Repository. 

The building having been erected under his own inspection, with- 
out regard to price; planned and arranged upon the most approved 
principle with an eye to comfort and convenience, not surpassed by any 
establishment of the kind in the United States, is now ready to receive 
slaves. The male and female apartments are completely separate— 
the rooms for both are large, light and airy, and all above ground, with 
a fine large yard for exercise, with pure delightful water within doors. 
In erecting: and planning this edifice the subscriber had an eye to the 
health and cleanliness of the slaves, as well as the many other necessary 
conveniences. Having a wish to accommodate my Southern friends 
and others in the trade, I am determined to keep them on the lowest 
possible terms, at twenty-five cents per head a day and furnish them 
with plenty of good and wholesome provisions. Such security and con- 
fidence I have in my building thatI hold myself bound to make good all 


4 jail-breaking or escapes from my establishment. I also will receive, 
“S ship, or forward to any place, at the request of the owner, and give it 
7 my personal attention. 

b N. B.—Cash and the highest prices will at all times be given for 
xg likely slaves of both sexes, with good and sufficient titles. Persons hav- 


ing such property to dispose of would do well to see me before they sell, 
as Iam always purchasing for the New Orleans market. I,or my 


a agent, can at all times be found at my office-in the basement story of 


my new building. - Hort H. SLATTER. 
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WHAT WAS A “FLOATING DISTRICT?” 


We were lately asked to explain what is meant by the 


term ‘‘floating district,” as used in Article 3, Section 35, of 
our present State Constitution. Previous to 1858 the 


legislature constituted representative and senatorial 
districts which came to be known by this popular designa- 
tion. The easiest way to explain the matter is probably 
by reference to the act providing for the representative 
apportionment of 1857.* Section 49 enacts that ‘“The 
county of Van Buren shall constitute the forty-ninth repre- 
sentative district, and have two representatives.” Section 
53 makes Henry county the 53rd. district, with two repre- 
sentatives. Section 43 makes the county of Lee the 54th 
district, with three representatives. But section 55 of 
this act declares that ‘“The counties of Lee, Henry and Van 


Buren, shall jointly constitute the 55th representative dis- _ 


trict and have one representative.” This last was a 
‘floating district,” though it would seem that the term 
should have applied rather to the representative than to 
the district from which he was chosen. The act referred 
to provides for five of these ‘‘floating districts.” The 
usage had existed many years in the apportionment laws 
applying to both branches of the General Assembly. This 
custom was liable to much abuse, and in time became quite 
unpopular. The purpose for which a ‘‘floating district” 
was constituted was no doubt to give each of the counties 
of which it was composed its fair share of representation 
for its excess of population over that required te elect one 
or more members. The injustice arose from the fact that 
the ‘‘floating” member was pretty apt to represent his own 
county or locality and ignore the balance of his alleged 
and often attenuated constituency. Abuses crept in, as 

**Acts, Resolutions and Memorials, passed at the Regular Session 


of the Sixth General Assembly of the State of Iowa, 1857,’’ Chap. 132 
pp. 170-174, 


____ Such ‘‘innocuous desuetude” that at this day people are 
inquiring what it meant. 


* Towa Constitutional Debates, 1857, vol. 1, pp. 543-548 


THE cut of the old blockhouse and barracks at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, which illustrates Mr. Bloomer’s interesting 
article, was made from a pencil drawing by Mr. Charles 
Simons of that city. He saw them not long after they 
were erected and was familiar with their appearance. 
Other old residents of Council Bluffs recognize this sketch 
as conveying a good idea of the appearance of these prim- 
itive structures. 


NOTABLE DEATHS. 


GENERAL GEORGE WALLACE JONES died at his home in Dubuque, 
July 22, 1896. Born at Vincennes, Indiana, April 12, 1804, he was a 
drummer boy in the war of 1812, and won distinction in the Black 


Hawk war. Hewas the last delegate in congress from Michigan, the first - 


delegatefrom Wisconsin and one of the first United States senators from 
the State of Iowa, and he selected the names Wisconsin and Iowa. He 
had known every president since Monroe, was in the escort of Lafay- 
ette, was a business partner of Daniel Webster, was the colleague in 
congress of Thomas H. Benton, Charles Sumner, Stephen A. Douglas, 
William H. Seward and James Buchanan, was the intimate friend of 
John C. Calhoun, Martin Van Buren, Henry Clay, John C. Fremont, 
Jefferson Davis and Franklin Pierce, was a minister to South America 
before the war, was a party to seven ‘“‘affairs of honor,” caught the 
dying victim of the Cilley-Graves duel in his arms, was imprisoned by 
Seward on suspicion of being in collusion with Jefferson Davis, was the 
Chesterfield of Washington society nearly fifty years ago; was once the 
richest man in Iowa, but in his latter years has had little income except 
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chief justice of the Supreme Court of Missouri. The family lived atSt. | 

Genevieve, Missouri, in 1814, and when Captain Linn was commissioned — 

- to:raise a company of soldiers young Jones was the drummer boy who ~ 

+ marched about the streets in that service. He graduated from Tran- 

- sylvania University, at Lexington, Kentucky, in 1825. Henry Clay was 

os his college guardian. In 1823 he was sergeant of the body guard of 

ars ~ Andrew Jackson on his way to Washington to take his seat as United 

om States senator. When Lafayette revisited America the young student 

ae" was selected by congress aS a member of a reception committee and 

. escorted the French patriot through Kentucky. 

aes After graduation young Jones lived three years at St. Genevieve, pe 
studied law and was clerk of the United States District Court for Mis- of 
souri. His health gave out and his physician ordered him into the . 
woods to recuperate. Accompanied by a dozen slaves and a number of 
hired men, he went to Sinsinawa Mound, then in Michigan territory. 
but now in Wisconsin, not far from Dubuque. He engaged in mining, 
smelting, farming and merchandising, living a simple, rough life, which =~ 

- restored his health, and he boasted freedom from sickness for nearly 


: 4 seventy years thereafter. 
3 When the Black Hawk war broke out in 1832, he enlisted as aide- 
, de-camp to General Henry Dodge, father of his colleague as United 


States senator from Iowa. After the war the pioneers of Michigan 
territory chose him colonel of militia without his knowledge, although 
ason of Alexander Hamilton was a candidate. Later he becameé a 
major-general. While organizing » company of soldiers at what is now 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin, he was chosen county judge, although he 
had not sought the place. 

In 1835 he was elected delegate to congress from the territory of 
e. Michigan, which then embraced all the country from Lake Huron to 
| the Pacilic, the largest district ever represented by one manin congress. 

One of his first acts was to introduce a bill for the formation of Wiscon- . 
Y sin territory, which comprised most of the country west of Lake Mich- 
: igan. He took the name from the Ouisconsin river, so named by Mar- 
quette, and secured the passage of his bill before the bill admitting 
Michigan to statehood was passed. He was elected delegate from Wis- 
consin while still holding that position from Michigan. He introduced 
and secured the passage of the bill creating the territory of Iowa. 

President Van Buren appointed him surveyor-geaéral of the 
Northwest territory and he became a resident of Dabuque. President 
William Henry Harrison removed him, but he was re-appointed by 
President Polk. He was chosen first United States senator from Iowa 
in 1848, a position to which he was re-elected. In 1859 he was appointed 
minister to the country now known as Colombia. While there he wrote 
a letter to Jefferson Davis, who had been’ a lieutenant with him in the 
Black Hawk war. Jones did not know of the beginning of the war, and 
the terms o7 his letter to his old friend put him under suspicion when it 
fell into the hands of Seeretary Seward. General Jones was recalled 
and imprisoned in Fort Lafayette for sixty-four days. President Lin- 
coln became convineed of his innocence and ordered his release. <A 
year or two later General Jones retired from public life. 

At one time he and Daniel Webster were partners in the town 
sites of Madison, Wisconsin, and Sioux City, Iowa. He acted as second 
for Jonathan Cilley in the fatal duel with William J. Graves in 1838. 
In 1892 congress yoted him a pension for services in the war of 1812 and 
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. and died at his residence in Marshalltow 3 


a _ burning for a while, disposing of the prodact at the blast furnaces. In. 
_ December, 1849, the gold fever having seized him he started for Cali- 


fornia by way of the Isthmus of Panama, and on account of difficulties 
with the officers of the ship on the Pacifie side, helped to take posses- 
sion of it, and after several months of yoyaging arrived at San Fran- 
cisco. For some four years he was engaged in mining and other 
pursuits in California, returning by way of Nicaraugua, shipping for 
New York at Greytown. This was in 1854. The following year he 
removed to lowa. In 1855 he bought The Jowa Central Journal, then 


_Jocated at Lafayette, (now Albion), Marshall county, of Messrs. Wilson, 


Dunn and Tripp. Associated with him in the conduet of the paper was 


Mr. R. H. Barnhart, who still resides at Marshalltown. The paper | 


was a champion of Marietta, and as Mr. Chapin had deciared that he 
would not take the paper to the new county seat, in case of removal, 
he sold out his interest to his partner, who removed the paper to the 
new county seat. During the year 1857 he settled in Marshalltown and 
started he Marshall County News, which was snbsequently destroyed 


by fire. During several years following this loss he bought and sold. 


The Times many times. In 1881 he was connected with Vhe Reflector. 
An outspoken and fearless advocate, he was often in controversy, and 
on account of his aggressive and combative disposition came to be 
ealled **Old Grizzly.’’ He was married in 1857 to Miss Elizabeth Moore 
Moon, and again in 1886 to Mrs. Nettie Sanford. Hon. O. B. Chapin, 
who represented Hardin county in the Legislature, in 1874-75, was his 
brother. He held several offices of trust and responsibility during his 
residence in Iowa. He was a member of the Board of Supervisors, 
and Post Master of Marshalltown under President Lincoln. In 1864 
he was sent to Mississippi to take the vote of the Iowa soldiers, under 
appointment of Governor Stone. He was removed from the office of 
Post Master in 1865 by President Johnson, for alleged ‘‘offensive par- 
tisanship,’’ Mr. Chapin having the honor to be the first official removed 
by President Andrew Johnson for political reasons. He was re-ap- 
pointed Post Master by President Grant, in 1876. Mr. Chapin was a 
strong character, prominent as a pioneer, wide-awake and aijert in 
business, a vigorous, out-spoken, independent editor, welcoming most 
heartily and standing by whatever promised to benefit his State, county 
or city. In the development of the railroad system of Iowa, he bore 
a leading part, and when improvements were under consideration. in 
Marshalltown, or in the county, he could always be depended upon to 
take the progressive side. He will long be held in kindly remembrance 
in the community where he lived for more than forty years. 


In the death of Hon. Reusen Noste, at his home in McGregor, 
on the 8th of August, our State has lost another of its most prominent 
pioneers, the bar and judiciary one of their brightest ornaments, and 
the community where he resided, one of its best known and most 
esteemed citizens. Judge Noble was born a farmer’s boy, April 14, 
1821, in Adams county, Mississippi, and was therefore a little over 
seventy-five years of age. He worked at farming until he was eighteen, 
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; eats. Judge Noble immediately upon settling in our State was | 
ee recognized as a man of character and ability, a personality ‘to be 
Coan implicitly relied upon. He was elected on the Free Soil ticket a repre- 
sentative in the Fifth General Assembly, and though it was his frst 
session, he was chosen Speaker. Before iis death he was the Jast 
survivor of our legislative presiding officers before the war of the rebel- | 
lion. As a presiding officer he proved to be singularly able and impar- 
tial, and has always been remembered by his surviving associates with 
great respect and affection. A kindly tribute to his memory appeared | R 
In The McGregor News of August 19, 1896, from the pen of his long-time 
friend, Hon. James O. Crosby, from which we copy the following para- 
raphs: 
Bee ‘In the practice of his profession he had a distinet individuality, 
discouraging all unnecessary litigation, and when possible to secure 
justice to all interested parties by means of a compromise, he was persist- 
. ent in his efforts to effect settlements. He was self-reliant and believed 
in himself, in his ability to accomplish, and he pursued his object with 
untiring vigilance; of course he early became prominent in his profes- 
sion; he could not help it. 

‘As a trial lawyer, his keen perception enabled him to grasp the ; 
strong points of his case and as the trial advanced to discover the trend — . 
of the testimony, and how it might be turned to strengthen his case or 

* weaken his opponents. He was a man of the people and cultivated the 
acquaintance of all with whom he came in contact and studied their 
temperaments and dispositions, which served him well in impaneling 

i juries and in summing up his case to them at the close.” 

3 He was elected Judge of the Tenth Judicial district in 1874, and - 
re-elected in 1878, but he resigned shortly afterward, and returned 

to the practice of the law. Mr. and Mrs. Noble celebrated their 
golden wedding June 19, 1894. Judge Noble always attended the 
biennial reunions of the Pioneer Luw Makers Association, of which he 
was a leading member. 


KENDALL Youn@, president of the First National Bank of 
Webster City, died at the Sanitarium at Battle Creek, Michigan, June 
30, 1896. Mr. Young was born in the town of Eden, Hancock County, 
Maine, January 19, 1820, raised on a farm, inured to hard labor, 
acquiring only the meager education afforded in the country schools of 
that day. He left home at the age of nineteen to make his own way in 
life. When the dispute over the boundary between Maine and Canada 
seemed likely to lead to war he enlisted, and was out at the front two 
months. But the ‘Aroostook war” happily ended without bloodshed. 
For this service he received $18 and a forty-acre land warrant. (With 
this warrant Mr. Young long afterwards entered forty acres of govern- 
ment Jand near Webster City.) He then hired out as a common sailor 
before the mast, visiting the West Indies, Labrader, England, and 
many ports along our coasts. Quitting the sea he engaged in merchan- 
dising in a small way in Maine, but emigrated to Wisconsin in 1847. 
In 1849 he crossed the plains to California. After acquiring enough 
money to start in business, he returned to Maine, but he had $o good an 
idea of the West that he settled in Rockton, [linois. Hoping, however, 
to do better in business, he removed to Kossuth county, Iowa, a newer 
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down, an English lady who had come across the ocean to reside with | 
her brother in Webster City. Mrs. Young still survives her husband. » 
The pair were childless. By the terms of his will, the conditions of | 
which Mrs. Young freely accepted, their entire estate at her death isto — 
be devoted to the founding of a free public library in Webster City. Of 
this, $25,000 goes to the erection of a building and $10,000 to the pur- 


’ chase of books, The remainder of the estate is to be invested and the — oF, 
; interest devoted to the permanent care and increase of the ‘‘Kendall . ~ 23 
x Young Library.” This will give to Webster City a permanent and 
7: always growing library, worthy of that beautiful and enterprising city, Ps 
3 and justly perpetuating the memory of its founnders. In this wise dis- w 
‘ position of their property Mr. and Mrs. Young may well be classed as ta 
4 pioneers in our library work, for this we believe to be the first instance ay 
A in Iowa in which husband and wife have united in so bestowing a large : 
estate, 


After a long period of intense suffering from wasting disease, Mr. 
JOHN WRAGG died at his residence in Waukee, Polk county, on the 4th 
of September, 1896. He was born in Berks county, Pennsylvania, in Pie, 5 
i 1831, and had reached the age of sixty-five. He first settled in Clayton , 
county in 1854, but in 1865 removed to his late residence, where he spent 
: the remainder of his life. Mr. Wragg came to be widely knownin Iowa 
2 as one of our most intelligent and enterprising nurserymen and horti- 
a culturists. At the meetings of the State Horticultural Society he was 
: ' one of the most constant attendants and one of the most influential 
members. In his writings, as in his conversations, and more than allin 
the example which he set before the world, few Iowa men have ever 7 
accomplished so much in inspiring a love for fruits and flowers. He was 
one who saw 
“*tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything—”’ 


a man of wide and varied intelligence, always enterprising and pro- 
gressive, a ready writer, a true and abiding friend, a kind-hearted 
and genial Christian gentleman. 
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Hon. IsAAc PENDLETON, lat2 of Sioux City, was born in Norwich, 
New York, April 3, 1832. His early years were spent at that place. He 
attended the Oxford Academy and taught school for one year. In June, 
1854, he graduated from Union College. Entering the law office of 
Henry Mygott at Oxford, he later completed the law course with Judge 
Comstock at Syracuse, and was admitted to the practice of Jaw in all of 
the courts of the State of New York. He then removed to Cleveland, 
Ohio, and in 1858 located in Sioux City, Iowa, where he resided until 
his death, July 17, 1896. He was élected judge of his district in 
1862, and a republican presidential elector in 1872, but later in life 
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in -Rockbridge county, Va., Nov. 14, 1814. He came with his pare 
M (ie ee at ie age of four, and remained there twenty-four years. — # 
is life. To fill a vacancy Mr. Kent was elected state senator in 1857, 
Heal tsterected in 1859. At the breaking out of the war he took much | 
interest and aided in enlistments, and in 1864 was appointed army vote — 
commissioner. This pioneer of Cedar county was an influential legisla- a 
tor, a useful, exemplary citizen, taking a leading part in all movements: € 
for the development of the country and the betterment of society. 


, 


Rev. Ricuarp B. GRAFF, of Marengo, died at his residence in that 
_ gity, on the 24th of August, 1896, from old age. He was born in Lancas- 
ter ecunty, Pennsylvania, in 1817. Coming to Iowa he settled on the 
site of Marengo in 1845, entering the land upon which the city stands, 
asa homestead. He was admitted to the bar, but later went into the 
minisiry, becoming widely noted as an advocate of temperance. In his y 
youth he was a classmate of Bayard Taylor, at the Union Academy, 
Philadelphia, and their intimate personal friendship then begun con- 
tinued dering the lifetime of the illustrious traveler, diplomat and poet. 
Mr. Graff was himself a poet of more than local reputation. 


CAPTAIN Putto G, C. MERRILL was born in Stowe, Vermont, Octo- 
ber 16, 1816, and died in this city August 27, 1896. He came to Towa in 
1853, and settled in Warren county. Eleven years afterward he re- 
moved to Grinnell, but came here in 1895, to make his home with his 
son, Mr. John H. Merrill. He was a member of the Grand Army and 
the Loyal Legion. At one time he was active in polities, and represen- 
ted Warren county in the 10th General Assembly. 


DAviIp ARMSTRONG Was born in the county of Down, Ireland, March 
13, 1816, and died at Dyersville, July 28, 1896. Ue was a contractor 
and builder, remarkable for the extent and excellent quality of his 
work. He furnished the highly polished granite in the State House, 
and built the first wing of the hospital for the insane at Independence. 
He also erected some of the best buildings in the city of Dubuque. 


| Mrs. IsaAspen HltmLock MonrzHerImMER died at Webster City, 


Re September 5, 1896. She came to that town with her widowed mother, 
Pe, a brother and three sisters, in 1857 or 1858. She was one of the 
ye thoroughly educated and favorite pioneer teachers of Hamilton 
Ye county, as also were two of her sisters. No family in that region oecu- 


pied a higher place in the general esteem. 


. SETH W. SuHaw, who made an honorable reecrd in Company D, 6th 
Iowa Infantry, died at Centerville, July 19,1896. He was born in Mad- 
ison county, Indiana, March 11, 1842, and had resided in Iowa since his 


thirteenth year. He was in some twenty battles, including Shiloh, 
Corinth and several around Vicksburg. 


HON. FRANCIS SPRINGER, 
President of the Iowa Constitutional Convention of 1857. 
From a Photograph taken at the age of 72. 


